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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.—1: John §: 4. 
1. April 6.—Jacob and age Gen, 25 : 27 
2. April 13.—Jacob at Bethel ..........24-, 
- April 20. eae 8 Meeting with 


. April 27.—Joseph Sold into Egypt . . 
. May ar Josep Interprets OMB 6 ie fo ale wedi 6h Gea. rH 
. May 11.—Joseph Made Ruler of Egypt... .. . Gen. 41 : 1-45 

Or, Whitsuntide Lesson—The Gifts of the Spirit . 1 Cor. 12 : 1-11 


“34; 27+ 1-45 
nm. 28 : 10-22 
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May 18.—Joseph Meets His Brethren. ......... Gen, 42 
i May 25.—Joseph and Benjamin. ............ Gen. 43 
9. June 1.—Josep 9 OS Oe SS ee ee ea Gen. 44 
1. June 8.— or Forgives His Brethren . . . Gen. 45: 1 to 46:7 


1. June t5.—Jacob Before Pharaoh . . Gen. 46: 28 to 47 : 12, 28-31 
az, June 22.—The Blinding Effect of Sin (Temper- 

ance Lesson) 
13. June 29.—Review—The Victories of Faith 


Amos 6.: 1-8 
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Imitation, or Surrender ? 
By Lucy L. H. Soule 


TRIED to imitate the Lord in doing good, 
I tried to go about with soothing word. 
I tried to bring sweet comfort to the poor, 
I tried to take much cheer from door to door, 
But tell me, pray, how could I e’er succeed 
When with a heavy heart I wrought each deed? 


With breaking heart unsate I plodded on, 
So tired now with much of life’s youth gone, 
When suddenly a voice I’d heard for years 
Fell once again upon my dullard ears, 

** Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 
Scarce conscious of consent to his request, 


I murmured “ Yes ”’; and Love I’d bade depart 
Those many years came surging o’er my heart. 
No more to imitate my Lord, but serve ; 

No pattern merely, but a living Lord ; 

No more a paltry mimic, but a slave, 
Bondservant to the One whose smile I crave. 


Now for the longing full supply I find, 

In place of tumult lies a peaceful mind. 
Instead of darkness shines the radiant day, 
Jesus has riven all the chains away. 

Now, with my face turned fully unto Him, 
I know the joy that suffering cannot dim. 








Mother s Day will have special recognition in next 
week's issue of the Times. An announcement of two 
interesting features is made on page 215. 


a 
The Sun that Always Shines : 


Discouragement is counted by many a neces- 
sary part of the normal Christian experience. As 


night succeeds day in the natural world, so in the spir- 


must 
But 


itual it is often felt that ‘‘ walking in the light’’ 
needs be followed by walking in the darkness. 





one has well said: ‘‘Our Sun is not a revolving 
Light, alternately bright and dark. Why should 
our path be through alternate streaks of light and 
shadow?’’ When our Sun seems dark, is it not be- 
cause wé have missed the Path and have dived into a 
tunnel? For ‘God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all.’’ Why not enjoy a constant walk in the 
Light that dispels discouragement as the warm sun 
melts the ice ? 
x 


The Safety of Self-Distrust 

No man can safely guide others if he puts his trust 
in something weak and undependable. And self is 
always just that: weak and undependable. There- 
fore it is that Robert E. Speer has said, ‘Only those 
are really fitted to lead men who distrust themselves.’ 
A self-confident leader is a self-blinded, self-deceived 
leader. But when one is trusting completely and 
only in Christ, he may safely be trusted with any 
leadership to which God calls him. 


sx 
Continuing to be Saved 


We never, in this life, get through being saved. 
For, after we have received our finished salvatian 
in Christ, at conversion, we then enter upon its unend- 
ing process. It is like the grafting of a new branch 
into a vine. From the time of the first real union of 
that branch and the vine, the life of the vine belongs 
to the branch. The vine-life is unmistakably the 


‘branch's life ; it will not be more truly so after twenty 


years of continued union. But from the moment of 
union the work of the vine-life in the branch com- 
mences to increase and develop and produce new re- 
sults. So in the case of our life in Christ. From our 
first receiving of him we have his eternal life: and 
that means that at once we are saved. We shall not 
be more truly saved after an earthly life-time or a 


< 


millennium. But our salvation may, and ought to, 
grow ever more complete. Its results and evidences 
ought to be blessedly richer with every passing day 
and year. Thus it is that we continue to get saved. 

Thus also we may ‘‘ work out [or out-work] our own 
salvation,’’—not because our salvation is uncertain or 
insecure, but because it is a process as well as a final- 
ity. Yet we do not have to work it out for ourselves, 
for it is God who worketh in us both to will and to 
work, God in Christ in us does this for us. So it is 
because of, or by, the life that Christ is living that I 
am hourly, momently saved. He is my complete 
and final salvation ; and he keeps saving me, ‘‘ For 
if, while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son, much more, being 
reconciled, shall we be saved by [the Greek is ‘in'] 


his life.’’ 
x 
When We Criticise Others 


It is a dangerous thing to express a strong dislike 
of some failing of a fellow-man. For in so doing we 
may be calling special attention to that same failing 
in ourselves. It is a strange fact that the things we 
most dislike in others are pretty sure to be our own 
pet faults. The hot-tempered man speaks pityingly 
or contemptuously of his neighbor's lack of self-con- 
trol. The gossiping man or woman has only un- 
measured condemnation of the scandal-loving tongue 
of an acquaintance. If we find ourselves particularly 
intolerant of these very faults in others, it is probably 
because they are our own failings. Permitted sin has 
a fatal power to blind one to the fact of its existence. 
But we can let God turn to good account even our,sin- 
ful tendency to criticise others, if, when we find our- 
selves tempted to do this, we recognize it as an index 
to an unsuspected weakness of our own, and. claim 
God's deliverance from that weakness. The one 
who thinks least about the faults of others is he who 
best knows Christ’s victory himself. 


= 


The Life that Makes the World New 


HE leading peoples of mankind date their years 

from the birth of One whom they regard as having 

made a new beginning in the history of the world, 
Jesus Christ. Much modern scholarship has been 
employed in showing that this is a mistake, and that 
nothing happened in Judea at the beginning of the 
Christian era beyond a felicitous combination of He- 
braic and Hellenistic elements in a new teacher. 
For this purpose, the documents which record his life 
have been submitted to an unsparing analysis, and 
every device of scholarship has been employed to 
show that they prove nothing in him above the level 
of the historic development of the race up to the time 
of his advent. 

If all those documents were destroyed, however, the 
actual course of events during nineteen centuries would 
oblige us to assume substantially some such a story as 
they record. The direct, growing and elevating influ- 
ence which began its course at that point in the 
world’s history would be an inexplicable puzzle with- 
out the explanation of it which the Evangelists supply, 
and would force men to the wildest theories and con- 
jectures as to what lay behind all this world-wide 
movement. . For while the influence of other great 
men fades away with the lapse of years, that of Jesus 
Christ increases, both in reaching a larger number of 
human hearts, and in affecting more deeply the mass 
of. men he does reach. It is like the flood Ezekiel 
saw to flow from the gates of the new Temple, which 
at once widened and deepened as it went. 

What marks Jesus Christ as a personality apart from 
other men is his charaeter. While the sense of sin is 
present in every.other sane mind, and we all share in 


the distress which attends this, in him there is an 
entire absence of both. He challenged his enemies 
to convince him of sin, and they did not accept the 
challenge. The challenge still stands for all who 
wish to limit or undo his influence. A few have ac- 
cepted the challenge, but even negative critics of the 
Gospel decline to sustain them in it. 

Nor was this a mere faultlessness of character, de- 
veloped in the absence of strong and real temptation. 
He was ‘‘tempted in all points,’’ but overcame temp- 
tation, without even a wavering of his holy will. He 
passed through inward struggles, but with the con- 
clusion in utter resignation to the will of his Father. 
He exceeded all other men in his sense of the sinful- 
ness of sin, and in perception of the evils it brought 
upon them in alienation from life in God. . His sense 
of their sins was far beyond what they themselves felt 
about them, and his personal influence was to awaken 
them to a feeling in some measure like his own. He 
quickened their consciences. _ But at no point in his 
ministry do we hear a word of confession for anything 
wrong in his own life; and his dying prayer is not 
‘*Father, forgive me,’’ but ‘‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’’ 

No mere negation suffices to describe his character. 
He was not merely sinless, but holy in a higher de- 
gree than the human mind is capable of conceiving. 
This holiness may be described as the perfect conse- 
cration of himself to the will of God, so that he did 
only those things which his Father gave him to do, 
spake only those words which his Father gave him to 
speak, and lived -in constant dependence upon God 
for whatever he needed. He not merely submitted 
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his own will to that of God, but he made that will 
his own. He lived in uninterrupted fellowship with 
the Father, realizing God by faith in unlimited meas- 
ure, loving him with all the powers of his nature, and 
being alive to him with every fibre of his being. He 
thus realized the ideal of sonship to God, which is the 
highest conception we can have of man. He is the 
only realized ideal that history offers us. 

Such a character, and the life which expressed it, 
can be accounted for only as the entrance into history 
of a new force, through the direct action of God. No 
combination of what the world already possessed ex- 
plains Jesus to us. The sons of men, in the natural 
development of the race, offer almost no approach to 
him, and certainly nothing in the history of the race 
could have led us to expect him. He is the son of 
God, in a unique, adequate and final sense, as he ex- 
presses God to us with a fulness which indicates that 
he is a being of the same nature with God. From the 
time of his Advent, as Dr. Bellows says, men have re- 
freshed their conception of God by looking upon the 
perfectness of Jesus Christ. They have feit the truth 
of his own saying, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.’’ 

His influence upon the world of men has been in 





Jacob and Oriental Fighters 


It is a strange thing to be fighting against one 
who ison our side, and on whose side we want to be. 
Yet that is what Jacob did for many years, in his 
long-drawn out resistance to God ; and that is what 
we who rejoice in God's ownership of us so often do. 
Goud ‘sometimes has to use drastic methods to bring 
the fight to an end, and to win his whole loving way 
into our life. He did so that night of the wrestling- 
match by the ford of the Jabbok. As we study again 
the transformation that was wrought in Jacob’s life 
and name, it is worth while to note an interesting 
letter that a Massachusetts reader of the Times wrote 
some years ago, describing a striking practise alleged 
to exist among the Bedouin : 

Will the following throw any oa on Jacob's ‘'! will not 
let. thee go, except thou bless me" : 

A lot of Orientals were in this city some years ago, illus- 
‘trating Eastern manners and customs. One of the scenes was 
a robbery of traveling merchants in the desert by Bedouin. 
At first the merchants resisted them; then I noticed one of 
the merchants whose life seemed in danger throw down his 
his arms, seize his opponent by the hair of his head, and stand 
ii the attitude of a pleader for mercy. ‘Then his adversary 
became a friend, even to the warding off blows from his com- 
rades. 

I have often wondered why students of Eastern life have never 
noticed this custom. When Jacob realized that he was fight- 
ing against God, and that his life Was in danger, he thought 
that his only hope was in the desert manner of submission. 
So he stopped his wrestling (as he was obliged to do), seized 
the angel by the hair, and cried for mercy. And the angel, 
having condescended to lay hold of Jacob after the manner 
of men, must needs also rec.gnize Jacob's plea for mercy after 
the manner of men. 

Jacob received no blessing from the angel until he stopped 
his rebellion (wrestling) and confessed his sins (as Jacob, heel 
tripper, rascal). ‘Then God gave to Jacob, jke suppliant, the 
blessing that he had had in store but could not give to Jacob 
the wrestler, When Jacob became a p/eader, then he became 
the prevailer Israel. 


The hair and beard, among Orientals, stand for a 
man's honor, The practise of taking an oath by the 
hair of the head was recognized by Jesus when he 
said, ‘* Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, for thou 
canst not make one hair white or black.’’ The lay- 
ing hold of the hair of an adversary by the defeated 
man, therefore, seems to be an appeal to the honor 
of the stronger one to recognize the other's submission 
and to be merciful. ‘If this reported Oriental custom 
was indeed a part of the incident of Jacob’s wrestling 
match with God, what light it throws on that crisis in 
Jacob's spiritual life ! 

Professor Willis J. Beecher used to urge in these 
‘ columns the importance of noting, as this Massachu- 
setts reader suggests, that it was not through his wrest- 
ling that Jacob prevailed and was blessed, but through 
his self-surrender. Not only by his surrender to the 
heavenly wrestler, but also by the surrender to Esau 
in the meeting for which Jacob made such fearful and 
elaborate preparations, was the change in his attitude 
seen. As Professor Beecher wrote: ‘‘ Jehovah per- 
mitted to Jacob no possession of the birthright until, by 
acknowledging Esau as his lord (Gen. 32 : 4, 5 ff.), he 
had renounced all claim to it from the evil bargain 
with Esau ; nor until it came naturally into his pos- 
session by Esau's abandoning it (Gen. 36:6). Note 
also that the narrative condemns Jacob's conduct by 
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harmony with this. He has made men alive to God. 
They have felt God to be a reality, as they never did 
before. He has awakened their consciences to a sense 
of what keeps them from God, and has brought them 
to repentance for their sins. He has disclosed the 
forgiving love of God to repentant sinners, and has 
kept them from despair, . He has reconciled them ‘to 
the Father by his atonement for sin, and by his blood 
has cleansed their consciences from the defilement of 
it. And he has enabled them to die to the power of 
sin through his sacrifice, so that they come to ‘‘ bear 
about in the body the dying of the Lord,’’ and to 
‘‘ crucify the corrupt affections and lusts"’ of their evil 
natures by his cross... 

This redeeming influence reaches to men of every 
race and every land. The proclamation that such a 


Saviour has come into the world for. our salvation. 


meets a common need of mankind, That need is 
foreshadowed by the religions of the world, which are 
so many ways by which man has tried to climb to God. 


The Gospel is the message that God has stooped to, 


man, Into the world’s moral winter, when mankind 
seemed, as Hutton says, to be staggering on the brink 
of atheism and despair, this Life came to new-make 
the world, 


detailing the many evil results that followed [the evil 
bargain], including the retribution in kind from which 
Jacob suffered. Jacob did not become Israel until he 
had repented of the fraud, and experienced a change 
of character (Gen. 32 : 18, 20, 28)."’ 

So in the wrestling match, no blessing came to 
Jacob through his strength as an opponent of God, 
but only through his persistence after he had had to 
surrender to God. AsS. D. Gordon has written : «If 
this be some emissary of Esau’s sent to attack him, 
Jacob seems to be winning his victory. He holds his 
own at every point ; the unknown fighter has gotten 
no advantage as yet. Jacob struggles on with the 
good heart of not losing so far. Then comes the 
swift surprise that is such a startling revelation ;;that 
soft light touch upon the wrestler’s vital spot! Then 
thoughts racing after each other through Jacob's be- 
wildered brain like Egyptian thoroughbreds—‘ this 
isn’t a man—no mere man could do this—this must 
be God !—and I have been fighting God!’ Then 
probably under the inner-revealing touch of God 
would come up those years of fighting God’s way, and 
depending upon his own mean methods for success. 
And then—‘Is God such a real being as this ?—if 
this is God I'll hold on to him—I can’t wrestle now 
even if 1 would—but I can cling—I’ll never let him 
go till he assures me of his blessing.’ Jacod’s wrest- 
ling quickly changed to clinging after that touch. A 
man can't. wrestle with his thigh bone out of joint. It 
is not wrestling Jacob, but clinging Jacob, who pre- 
vails with God.”’ 

Jacob's great victory came with his great surrender. 
It was better to be crippled into new life than to goon 
in the old life with a sound thigh. But how much 
better to surrender to God, as we may, before God: has 
to break down our resistance by force. For God never 
cripples his children into blessing until he is sure that 
they will come in no other way. . 


x 
Why Was Lot Saved from Sodom ? 


Lot and Abraham offer a strikingly interesting 
contrast to each other in their experiences, It has 
been said of them: ‘‘Of the same stock, subjected 
to the same environment, and both. justified [that is, 
saved] men, the contrast in character and career is 
shown to be the result of their respective. choices at 
the crises of their lives... .‘The men remain types 
of the worldly and the spiritual believer.’’ A Vir- 
ginia reader seeks light on God’s reason for saving 
Lot : 

Was it due entirely to the promise which God made to 
Abraham that Lot was saved from the overthrow of Sodom, 
or was there something in Lot that God should save him ? 
Some think that it was all on account of Abraham that Lot 
was saved ; others think that it was because there was some- 
thing in Lot also. I have in mind 2 Peter 2 : 7, 8—‘*‘ delivered 
righteous Lot, sore distressed by. the lascivious life of the 
wicked (for that righteous man dwelling among them, in see- 
ing and hearing, vexed his righteous soul from day to day 
with their lawless deeds)."" Please give us your opinion of 
the matter. 

A»raham had a large share.in Lot's escape. The 
Bible settles this for us when we read that:'* God re- 
membered Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst 
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of the overthrow.’ But Lot’s own righteous belief 
in God was also a factor in his , as we are 
shown by the inspired word given through Peter, 
which the Virginia correspondent quotes, Jesus 
himself likens Lot's escape td the deliverance which 
shall come to believers in the day of the revealing of 
the Son of man. ‘‘In the day that Lot went out 
from Sodom it rained fire and brimstone from heaven, 
and destroyed them all: after the same manner shall 
it be in the day that the Son of man is revealed, . . . 
There shall be’ two women grinding together; the 
one shall be taken, and the other shall be left."’ 

Of course, the root reason for God’s saving Lot was 
neither Abraham's intercession nor Lot's righteous- 
ness, -but-God’s sovereign will and grace. Another 
reason may have been God's purpose to show to un- 
believers of that age and later ages that God cares for 
his own in the midst of the overthrow of wickedness, 
though at times God has seen best to let his own suf- 
fer or die in some general catastrophe. 

. But there was evidently ‘‘ something in Lot,’’ and 
there was evidently something in Abraham's prayer 
for Lot. For Lot might not have been saved from 
physical death in Sodom’s overthrow if Abraham had 
not interceded. Perhaps that is the reason why God 
revealed to Abraham his purpose for Sodom,—that 
Abraham might intercede and Lot be saved. The 
whole incident is assuredly a lesson in intercession for 
us. Those who are already God's own believing 
children greatly need our prayers. Blessings will 
come into their lives if we make it possible for God 
to’**remember'’ that we have prayed for them. May 
our earnest purpose for our friends in God's family be, 
in the words of Samuel : God- forbid that we should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for them. 


ya : 
When Amateur Theatricals Succeed 
Amateur theatricals are great fun. Young people 
need little urging to go into them. And some young 


people make a great success of them, Is there any 
objection to them? A reader in Georgia describes a 


‘case that offers an interesting problem : 


Please discuss the principles underlying amateur theatricals. 
A teacher of expression has her class render a play. Her 


‘success at home leads her to take the play to a neighboring 


town. 
towns. 

But one father objects to his daughter's going any more. 
He opposes the theater wholly. He has not objected to the 
a at home, but he does not know where to draw 
the line. 


‘Taking that play around seems to offer the best chance to 
get some badly-needed money for the school, but no one 
wishes to do anything wrong, and all desire to promote the 
highest interests of the children. Please help us by a dis- 
cussion of the matter. 

When we find that.a certain practise makes it diffi- 
cult for us to know where to draw the line, hadn’t we 
better keep out of it? There is, perhaps, no evident 
harm in impromptu or simple amateur theatricals 
that are gotten up in some one’s home, with a min- 
imum outlay of time and strength. But when we go 
beyond that into the more elaborate public perform- 
ance, we are stepping out into a field that certainly 
exposes young people to real danger. The more suc- 
cessful the performance is, the more unhealthy its 
effect is likely to be upon those who give it. The 
Georgia experience is a striking illustration of how the 
experiment can work, It is a very easy and attractive 
step for different ones in such a group of young people 
to have their attention ‘seriously drawn to acting as a 
profession, Even if they never take or contemplate 
such a step, their part in successful public perform- 
ances demands from them an amount of time and 
study and energy that brings no adequate return. 
There ate many better ways of entertainment and ser- 
vice than in giving public productions of amateur 
theatricals, 

Se 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 
eo God, our Father, Friend, and Portion: We 


‘The success there leads to plans for visiting other 


adore thee, and rejoice in thee. We renew our thanks 

for countless mercies. Beget within us a thankful heart. 
Forgive our murmurs and coniplaints. So enlarge our hearts 
with thine own indwelling that joy and courage shall be our 
constant experience. Give us eyes always to see the light, 
and a soul that never fears the dark nor succumbs to dread. 
Lord, we want the larger life! Make us ever sure that we are 
partners with thee, and partakers of thee ; so that we shall 
carve our way through all perplexities, walking with thee, 
grappling with the vexing problems of life unafraid, unashamed, 
undaunted. We would walk with thee among men—geutle, 
compassionate, helpful. ... Lord Jesus, let us be so filled 
with thee that there shall be a constant and an irrepressible 
outflow of blessing from us into others’ lives—sad lives, bar- 
ren lives, unequipped lives, wayward lives. So minister to 
others by us and through us that blessings shall fall wherever 
we walk, and truth and gladness grow in the hearts of all whom 
our lives touch. 
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A silliness 





A Modern Building for the City Sunday-school 


By Ray L, Hudson 





of the Tioga Baptist 
Sunday-school of Philadelphia 





HE first step when preparing to lay out a 
Sunday-school building is, of course, to 
become thoroughly familiar with the re- _ 

quirements of modern and approved methods - 


of the leaders of the Tioga Baptist Sunday- 
school of Philadelphia at conventions, and their 
reading of such journals as the one in which 
this article appears, it is very likely that the 
school would still be under the usual handicap. 
The steady development of well organized de- 
partments created a sentiment and enthusiasm 
for a better equipment. 

The plant here discussed did not come easily. 
When the building proposition became a real 
issue, there arose a series of conditions not un- 
like those frequently presented. There were 
those who opposed any building that would 
cost more than a certain figure, which figure 
was not in proportion to the ability of the 
church nor the future outlook. The building, 
when completed, must also be used for many church 
functions, and consequently. be adapted to them in 
part. It was early agreed to have the best structure 
within the means at command; one that should be 
adapted to the best practise ; that no scholars should 
be housed in a basement ; and that there should be 
ample provision for social gatherings. 

The building has the appearance of a three-story 
structure, having red brick walls, trimmed with lime- 
Stone, amber glass in all outside windows, and slag 
roof. It is heated by steam, lighted by gas and elec- 
tricity, wired for vacuum sweepers and stereopticon 
on all floors, and windows are protected on the inside 
with dark green shades to permit of the use of lantern 
on the brightest afternoon. All sash are made of 
prism glass. At one corner is a tower fire escape, 
consisting of a stairway enclosed in brick walls, open- 
ing into the street, and connecting with gallery and 
second floors. All doors in fire tower are equipped 
with appliances whereby they will open outward by 
any one falling or being pushed against them. 

Hall fleors*are covered with brown linoleum, stairs 
are covered with corrugated rubber treads and_ brass 
nosing, all other floors being covered with body Brus- 
sels carpet of good grade. Loose chairs are used for 
seating throughout. Round class tables are used, 
the Juniors having collapsible tables, as their room is 
used for the weekly prayer-meetings. 

The basement is divided into three parallel com- 
partments, one along the side being subdivided into 
three sections providing for a store-room, coal bunker, 
and boiler room. On the opposite side is another 
similar compartment used as a kitchen, along one 
side of which are a long stationary table, drainboard, 
sink, combination gas stove and water heater, and 
dumbwaiter to second floor. On the other side of this 
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the other for girls, the words ‘*Boys"’ and 
‘«Girls ' being painted in plain letters on the 
respective doors. Their location at these 
points possibly created as much discussion as 
any one feature, the matter finally being de- 
cided in response to appeal from representa- 
tives from the Mothers’ Association, which stood 
by the school management in urging that they 
be placed where they would be under constant 
supervision, They are well ventilated, and 
their conspicuous location acts as a safeguard 
against their abuse. 











Like a power-house in the rear ofthe church building of the Tioga 
Baptist Church. of Philadelphia stands this Sunday-school plant 
which houses the seven hundred members of a growing city school. 
It stands for the victory of the consecrated and enlightened leader- 
ship thet held to a vision of what could be done because it ought to 
be done. The result should help other city sehools to win the same 
victory, whether their money power be greater or less than the 
$27,000 which consecrated wisdom here used so effectively. 


compartment is a series of cupboards and closets 
similar to those built into our modern home kitchens, 
as also-another gas stove. The middle compartment 
is much the largest, and will accommodate about two 
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Second Floor 


hundred at tables. This room can be used as a 
dining-room, gymnasium or game-room. 

The cut here shows two entries, both of which lead 
into the Beginners’ Department, which is a long, 
well-lighted room, with curtain in center to admit of 
first and second year classes being separated while 
being taught the lesson. The end partitions of this 
room at hallways are of sash. One entry also leads 
to the Primary Department, and the other to the 
Junior Department, both of these latter rooms being 
practically square, with large windows on two sides, 
The three elementary departments are separated by 
accordion sash doors, extending from ceiling to floor, 
which when folded back make the entire floor one 
large room. Thus all-the elementary grades can 
easily be thrown together, or the rooms be converted 
into large social parlors for church or school. There 
is a platform in each of the larger rooms, set on 
rollers, which can be placed in any location or put 
together on special occasions, The two square rooms 
can be thrown together for banquets, and the long 
narrow room be used as a reception room. Around 
the wall in each of these rooms is a narrow board at a 
height convenient to the scholars, on which are ordi- 
nary brass clothes-hooks for the hanging of hats and 
wraps. 

The entries are roomy. In each is a large bulletin 
board, ample umbrella racks, and in summer ice- 
water equipment, In the main entry on either side 
are located the toilets, one side being for boys and 


eo 


The second floor is approached from two 
corners, the secretaries’ offices being at each 
entry. The recording secretaries have one side 
and the financial secretaries and the treasurer 
the other. The Intermediate Department is 
located in the space in front of class rooms. 
The Adult Department occupies the nine class 
rooms on this floor, each room being about 
fourteen feet deep ; these rooms are separated 
from one another by a three-section, sliding, sash 
partition, the two front sections sliding back to the 
wall, so that when the classes are not in study period 
the partitions extend out from the wall only the width 
of one section, They are on tracks and can readily 
be removed. They are removed in the three rooms 
at each end of platform, which are occupied respect- 
ively by the Men’s and Women’s Organized Bible 
Classes, each being large enough to occupy the space 
of three rooms. This leaves the three rooms in front 
of the platform for smaller classes of adults. 

In connection with the two rooms nearest the en- 
tries are large closets under stairways provided with 
equipment for caring for hats and wraps. On the wall 
in each of these larger class rooms is an ordinary 
wooden blackboard, on which is a brass hook for 
each member of the class, bearing a tag with name 
and register number, also a number of hooks bearing 
tags marked ‘‘Visitor,’’ the idea being that these 
larger classes register their own attendance by taking 
off their tags as they come in and depositing them in 
a box hung on the wall for that purpose, 

The Young People’s Department occupies the nine 
class rooms in the gallery, which are directly above 
those on the second floor, being of the same width 
but three and a half feet less in depth because of the 
passageway extending all around the gallery. The 
partitions between class rooms are identical with those 
on the floor beneath, and the partitions between class 
rooms and passageway are also of same’ style and 
design, a glass door leading-into each class room 
from passageway. The floors of the gallery are level, 
permitting of a class being arranged in any way the 
teacher may elect while studying the lesson. The 
sash partitions extend up to within about two feet of 
the ceiling, being so arranged as to admit of free 
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ventilation and light. In front of each gallery class- 
- room is a low railing, simply a 2-inch iron pipe, with 
proper fastenings. In two corners are large class- 
rooms, each of which will accommodate about fifty 
people, one being used for teacher-training and the 
other for special work, There are large double sash 
doors opening ‘out of these rooms into the main 
auditorium. 

In front of the two tiers of class-rooms, on the 
second and gallery floors, are red curtains hung on 
ordinary curtain poles. When these curtains are all 
closed, the sash doors into the larger rooms closed, 
-and the sash partitions drawn up to posts, the effect 
is to confine the Intermediates to the open space in 
front of the platform and to divide the young people 
and adults up into groups in twenty class rooms. 
The Intermediates get their light from a large skylight 
in the center of the ceiling, with which the ventilators 
are also connected, and from windows at either side 
of the platform. The open space left above curtains 
and above partitions in the gallery affords good ventila- 
tion, During the opening exercises all partitions and 
curtains are drawn back, making practically an open 
gallery and main floor. 

The platform is eight by twenty feet in size and 
four feet in height. It would seem to be unneces- 
sarily high, but the level floors in the gallery require 
the raising of the platform, and rather than being ob- 
jectionable, it has many advantages. The presiding 
officer on the platform looks right into the faces of 
those in the gallery, and the general effect of the 
main auditorium is to bring every one close together. 
Again, the height of the platform provides a fine 
place underneath for the storage of equipment for 
special occasions. The high platform and level 
gallery floors are a decided advantage over the amphi- 
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theater gallery floors and low platform so often seen 
in buildings of this type. 

The building has now been occupied about three 
years by a graded school, using graded lessons. It 
has been visited by many from all parts of the coun- 
try, and commended by nearly all who have seen it 
in actual service. The closeness of every one to the 
platform in the main auditorium is always appre- 
ciated by visitors. It has not been found that the 
separation of the elementary and senior departments 
is any disadvantage, as they have so little in common, 
and the experience has been that the majority of 
scholars and teachers are not enthusiastic over the 
general assembling in the main auditorium on the 
two stated occasions each year. The departments 
seem to prefer their own quarters, and the elementary 
grades prefer their rooms being thrown together rather 
than assembling with the seniors. The location of 
the toilets has not proved to be objectionable, as 
thought by some, but quite the contrary. The two 
large gallery class-rooms permit of special work with- 
out interfering with opening or closing exercises. 
The galiery arrangement permits of scholars grouping 
near the rail and the reaching of any particular room 
at any time without interfering with any other. The 
first floor will accommodate very comfortably three 
hundred scholars, and one hundred more with a little 
crowding. The second floor will readily take care of 
five hundred, ahd an additional hundred with but 
little discomfort. The building itself cost about 
twenty thousand dollars, The installation of light- 
ing, heating, and kitchen equipment, grading, paving 
and sodding, added another seven thousand dollars. 
The school extends to all readers a most cordial 
invitation to visit the building whenever 1n the city. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Country Sunday-School and Its Building 


| By Warren. H. Wilson, Ph.D. | preayterice Dees Comty Ute 





Less than one hundred persons is the average membership of the Sunday-schools in America. 


The biggest Sunday-school rroblem is not the big city school, but her small country sister. 


What 


the small school shouli be expected to do for the church, how to do it, and what place the 
building has in successful results, are — that lead us to the root of the possibilities 
CS) 


and hopes 


HE building of the average country Sunday-school 
is a small church building, suited to the uses of 
the preacher rather than of the teachers. Most 

of the rural churches have but one room, but for the 
sake of an average let us suppose that the Sunday- 
school under consideration has a room and a half. 
My own dearest memories of Sunday-school work 
cluster around a building of three rooms, away out on 
a rural hilltop. 

The next question is, ‘‘ What is a Sunday-school 
intended for? Whatcan itdo?’’ Its business is to 
evangelize, I take it : to bring its members to knowl- 
edge and piety. The work it can do, whatever its 
building, is conversion. Its work is feeding the 
church-membership with sound, clean, regenerated 
souls, who will stay in the country and support the 
interests of the Kingdom with devotion and intelli- 
gence. For the Sunday-school has the task of teach- 
ing the whole Bible, the book which makes men into 
communities and commonwealths. 

You must first do things / the building, before you 
do much with it. In cold climates it should be well 
heated. I remember the men of my rural school 
at Quaker Hill digging a cellar underneath our build- 
ing for a furnace, We had got on with stoves till we 
could do sono more. A rich neighbor gave us a fur- 
nace, and we did the work necessary for its installa- 
tion. It was a great job and a great frolic, —though 
we had long, hard work together,—and I think that 
few lessons in class did those men, and their minister, 

so much good as that excavating. The preacher 
worked in the trench with the other men. 

The room must be attractive. Most rural churches 
are bare and severe. But young people like tasty colors 
on the walls and warm tones in paint or paper. This 
decoration of the church-house may well be under- 
taken by the school. 

The seating ought to be with chairs or short mov- 
able benches : not with rigid pews. For the Sunday- 
school has many forms of activity, and the church 
may well enjoy the greater comfort ef pleasant seats, 
in order that the Sunday-school may use the duilding. 

Out of doors the grounds ought to be free of weeds. 
What a frolic it is in a rural school for the men and 
women to gather at the church on a day ‘‘ between 


the country Sunday-school. 


planting time and. haying,’’ the men bringing scythes, 
hammers, saws, spades, and crowbars, and the women 
lunch-baskets !_ A few hours’ work on the lawn, the 
fences, and the horse-sheds, will put them in shape 
for the year; and the meeting of old neighbors around 
the table, spread under the trees or indoors, will put 
men’s souls in better shape for the summer, 

The great business of the Sunday-school is to teach. 
For this the average country church building is least 
adapted. For adequate teaching one needs a build- 
ing of several rooms. So that if there is a room be- 
side the church auditorium it should be given to the 
little children for their use. The movable: seats 
make separate classes possible. Much may be done 
with strong class orgahizations, each having its own 
corner, There should be not too many classes, and 
each one should be so strongly organized that walls 
are unnecessary. 

The teachers in the school must be regularly 
present. In a rural school which I knew we had a 
rule that a teacher who was absent four Sundays 
without. excuse should lose his class. It was sur- 
prising how this rule worked. Teachers who had to 
be coaxed to begin teaching became determined 
never to give up. They would not be absent a day 
without excuse. 

The minister should always be present when he 
can, for the Sunday-school is his perpetual revival. 
There he is to get his church-members. It has a 
great influence for him to visit each class, look on, 
greet the teacher, look over the class,"and pass on. 
Teachers and scholars attend better if they know that 
the pastor is taking note of them. 

A great need in all country places is social life. 
Organized classes, though they be only one or two, 
solve this difficulty. Each class can then meet on a 
week-day, have an entertainment, enjoy a use of the 
church building which will endear it to them anew, 
and learn more of one another’s‘lives. Such meet- 
ings make good neighbors, Thus men learn to digest 
the spiritual food of the Sabbath teaching. The 
Hebrews had many such feasts all through the year, 
which did much to make them a great and godly nation. 

A library can be secured, in many states, from the 
state library commission, which can be frequently 
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changed, yet always will be on hand for entertainin 
and solid reading. . The Sunday-school library ee 
to render a great service, which in these days of new 
tastes in reading ought to be continued. Books of 
history, travel, missionary and patriotic biographies, 
will always be widely read. The rural church build- 
ing may be made a center for the reading habits of 
the community if the Sunday-school will lead. 

The celebration of the holidays of the year is a 
great service which the Sunday-school can render to 
all the people. Christmas and Easter are to a degree 
so used. But Thanksgiving and Memorial Day are 
religious holidays, and they are generally neglected. 
What an opportunity lost ! There is a rural church, 
with only a one-room church-house, in southwestern 
Missouri which gets the people together at Thanks- 
giving time for a feast of thanks to God. Last No- 
vember four hundred: people sat down to dinner to- 
gether in this church. How much better than gorg- 
ing themselves at home, each family by itself! The 
President's proclamation calls us to meet ‘‘in our 
houses of worship’’ to give thanks, 

In the same way an Illinois school I know cele- 
brates Fourth of July. A ‘‘Wild Animal Show”’ is 
held. The boys bring each a pet, or a captured wild 
creature, in a cage, and at the chief hour of a day 
spent together outdoors, all the families being pres- 
ent, they parade their animals, and the best receives a 
prize. The next year some other exhibition takes place, 
but always the children are the center of it. 

My purpose is to show how the church building 
and grounds where the average Sunday-school meets 
may be used as a means of getting folks into the 
church, ‘The Sunday-school should be the evangel- 
istic agency of the rural church. All the people be- 
lieve their children ought to be taught about God. 
This fact.constitutes the opportunity of the Sunday- 
school. By every means that will win young people 
to God and to obedience to the Master the school 
should work with the people ‘of the whole community 
to inspire them with the leve of God. 

The trouble is not in the church building. The 
first need of country communities is the doing of 
things together, the finding of leaders through the 
performance of common. tasks, and the organization 
of Christian life and character among the young peo- 
ple of the whole community. ti 

New York City. 





Other important articles on the building and 
equipment of church and Sunday-school, together 
with advertising announcements in this field, will 
be found on pages 216 to 220 of this issue, 











Will You Share Your Discovery ? 
If it is usable, the Times will gladly pay for it 


ANY of-the most useful devices in Sunday-school 

work are home-made inventions, Readers of 

The Sunday School Times are constantly dis- 

covering and using ingenious helps to their Sunday- 

school efficiency ; and the Times would like to know 

about some of these in order to pass them on to other 
readers. 

Such things as a table for use in the Sunday-school 
class, with a box compartment underneath for the 
storing of hymn-books, class papers, etc., when not 
in use, make for order, neatness, and time-saving. 
What other accessories and helps of this sort in your 
own school or class have proved useful? In the 
work of the teacher, the secretary, the superintendent 
on the platform Sundays and in his home during the 
week, the librarian, the chorister: in the keeping of 
records, and the getting at whatever is needed in the 
shortest time and the easiest way,—all such little 
devices, which help the head and the hand, play a 
large part in the efficiency of the whole school. And 
the simplest are often the best. 

If you will write a letter to the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times describing any helpful discovery 
of this sort that you or your fellow-workers have 
made in Sunday-school work, the Times will be glad 
to pay one dollar for each letter that it can use as a 
message to other readers. One individual may send 
as many letters describing different discoveries as he 
pleases ; each letter that is used will be paid for. Do 
not hesitate to write about exceedingly simple little 
plans, which may seem to you scarcely worth notic- 
ing,—one of these may be the very thing that your 
fellow-worker in another school is needing. 

This offer holds good from now until the first of 
September, 1913. But a goed time to write is 1 ow. 
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_ to make drawings and to construct buildings. 
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If the Building Committee Would Succeed 





Five Steps to Success 





By Professor Warren Powers Laird 





How to select an architect for a church or Sunday-school building, and what instructions to give 


him after he has been chosen, are problems which few building committees rightly solve. 


Out of 


a practical experience as one of the most widely consulted architects in America, Professor Laird, 


head of the architectural department of the University of Pennsylvania, shows the building 


com- 


mittee how to avoid the mistakes that so often bring disappointment and inefficiency in the 
housing of the church. 


T IS certain that no body of people entrusted with 
the spending of funds enters upon its work with 
more earnest devotion than the church building 

committee. And yet such a group of people often fall 
far short of their ideals, and reach the end of their 
labors with a sense of failure none the less real be- 
cause unconfessed, There is an uneasy apprehension 
that the finished building might have been constructed 
at less cost or with better quality; arranged with 
greater convenience or economy of space ; or made to 
look more obviously a place for the worship of God. 
And the apprehension is too often justified by the 
facts ; for it is no exaggeration to say that our average 
church building is at fault in all these respects. | 

But all these, the graver defects in church building, 

are easily avoidable, for it is not difficult to ensure 
that the structure shall be well planned, economically 
built, and given true churchly character, however 
small the sum to be expended, if only right methods 


. be employed : methods which mean the employment 


of simple common sense as a basic principle. This 
is not always. successfully done, because the. under- 
taking is one to which the committee is usually un- 
accustomed, and for which the experience of its mem- 
bers affords no satistactory method of procedure. 

But the problem is really a simple one, resting upon 
a few essentials which can perhaps be grouped under 
five heads, The first of these affects the selection of 

The Building Committee.—lt is unquestionably 
true; with respect to building enterprises, that the 
small committee is more efficient than the large. The 
appointment of a body of limited numbers, charged 


_ with executive responsibilities, implies that a few per- 
_ Sons are to be trusted with a work not requiring mere 


numbers. A small body may be niade to represent 
the intelligence and business experience of the con- 
gregation and to comprise the technical knowledge of 
building, if any, possessed among its members, Such 
a committee is more easily assembled ; an important 
consideration where frequent meetings are in prospect. 
To enlargé’it by the addition of members is merely 
adding dead wood and retarding progress. 


HE committee, once appointed, should be given 
full authority without necessity of review by the 
congregation, at any stage, of any of its conclusions, 

It must have final power in the execution of contracts, 
both with architect and builder, if it is to work with 
the best effect. And the instructions under which it 
is created should be general, leaving all matters of 
policy and detail to its discretion. Thus constituted 
and instructed, the committee will meet its first prob- 
lem in 

The Choice of an Architect.—Action at this point 
is crucial, for an unwise. choice will involve most of 
the elements of later difficulty and ultimate - failure. 
The word «‘architect,’’ unlike that of doctor or law- 
yer, does not imply a certain professional competency, 
for any one who wishes may assume the title, whether 
or not he be qualified to practise architecture. Thus, 
for instance,.many, builders with draftsmen in their 
employ. adopt also the title of architect, and in entire 
good faith, supposing it to be justified by the ability 
Certain 
qualifications are demanded by law in other professions, 


_ but in architecture this is true in only a few states. 


It is therefore necessary to look to achievements 
and reputation in making selection of the architect, 
and the committee cannot well do, less than accept 
the standard set by the profession for itself in, the 
statement of ethics adopted by the American Institute 
of Architects : 


‘¢ The profession of architecture calls for men of the 


highest integrity, business capacity and artistic abil- 


ity. The architect is entrusted with financial under- 
takings in which his honesty of purpose must be above 
suspicion ; he acts as professional adviser to his client, 
and his advice must be absolutely disinterested:; he 
is charged with the exercise of judicial functions as 
between client and contractors, and must act with 
entire impartiality ; he has moral responsibilities to 
his professional associates and subordinates ; finally, 


_ direct selection. 


he is engaged in a profession which carries with it 
grave responsibility to the public,’’ 

In securing an architect of these qualities the com- 
mittee will escape the error of trusting to either, first, 
the advertised book of plans, warranted as to cost,— 
a very pitfall of disappointment; or, second, the 
architect who claims to be a ‘‘specialist’’ in church 
designs, with a vast number of structures to his credit 
and plans ready-made for any conceivable situation, 
but whose office is actually a. plan-factory, with a 
product always inferior to that of the practitioner who 
makes a specialty of merely being a good architect ; 
or, third, the architect who seeks employment on the 
basis of cut-rates, and who is the most pernicious of 
all dangers besetting a committee. If an architect's 
work be thoroughly done, its actual cost to him will 
be more than half—and often two-thirds —of the usual 
and proper fee, hence his personal remuneration is 
not large, considering the time and labor given and 
responsibility borne by him. Therefore, a low charge 
means either inferior service or, what is:much more 
dangerous, the expectation of illicit commissions. As 
regards this evil, it is never to be forgotten that the 
architect, as supervisor of construction and interpreter 
of the conditions of the contract, is virtual master of 
expenditures, and that the securing of full value for 


money paid depends upon his fidelity rather than _ 


upon the vigilance of even the most sleepless of com- 
mittees. It is for this reason that the architect's in- 
tegrity is to be placed first in the list of essentials, 


HE architect is needed at cach stage in the execu- 
tion of his design to ensure both its structural integ- 
rity and artistic development in accordance with 

his ideas. One practitioner of high reputation, also an 
earnest Christian man, yielded against his judgment 
to the desire of his committee for a saving on the cost 
of supervision and relinquished this part of his work 
into their hands ; with the result that an important 


part of the building collapsed because constructed . 


under conditions which the architect would not have 
permitted. This caused not only serious embarrass- 
ment of the committee, but an inevitable, though un- 
just, injury to the reputation of the architect, who was 
popularly assumed to be responsible. 

The exclusion of the less desirable among archi- 
tects, niimerous though they be, need cause no em- 
barrassment ; for the number of competent men is 
legion, and they are practically within reach of every 
community. This leads us to consideration of 

The Method of Selecting the Architect.—Two at 
once suggest themselves ; those of competition and of 
Where the committee can unite 
upon a candidate as being obviously the best man for 
the work, his appointment enables them to proceed 
at once to a study of the problems without the cost 
and delay incident to a competition. On the other 
hand, the latter method, where properly organized, 
will usually produce a better design for the building, 
amply justifying the relatively slight time and expense 
involved ; its success depends upon two conditions : 

First, the employment of an experienced profes- 
sional adviser to study the problem and prepare a 
program of instructions and conditions. 

Second, the adoption of a procedure which will 
safeguard the fairness of the competition and the com- 
petency of the award. 

Where these provisions are carried out in harmony 
with the best practise, it is possible to interest archi- 
tects of first-class ability and to procure results of an 
excellence usually greater than that of work done by an 
architect placed under appointment without competi- 
tion. The American Institute of Architects, in its 
Circular of Advice on Architectural Competitions, ex- 
plains the methods which should be followed to secure 
best results in competition ; a circular which may be 
had upon application to the secretary at ‘‘ The Octa- 
gon,’’ Washington, D. C. 

Having acted wisely in the choice of an architect, 
the committee may show further and even greater 


, wisdom in the form of their 


Instructions to the Architect.—Where he has been 
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selected through competition these have been already 
formulated by the professional adviser, but under 
direct appointment the architect receives them at first 
hand from the committee. They will cover, briefly 
stated, (1) the cost of the building, (2) its capacities 
and the needs created by its form of worship and 
various activities, and (3) the kind and quality of 
material and finish desired. 

Now right here arises one of the chief causes of 
tro tble to committees, for almost invariably there is a 
gap between the probable cost of the desired build- 
ing and the funds available for its construction, and 
the failure to meet this issue frankly at the outset 
leads to disappointment, delay, and oftentimes bur- 
densome expense. It is an axiom of building that 
of the three factors involved—cost, size, and quality 


.—only two can be fixed in advance, for the third is 


necessarily a resultant. This proposition, as certain 


.in its operation as any in Euclid, must be squarely 


met. And yet the architect's experience affords an 
unbelievable proportion of cases in which it is ig- 
nored, and he is given instructions in which all three 
elements are made fixed and absolute, In other 
words, he is given an insoluble problem, and blamed 
when he fails to produce the desired building within 
the fixed cost. Rightly blamed, too, where he has 
lacked courage frankly to tell his clients the worst at 
the threshold of their error. This error sometimes 
leads a committee to ask the architect to guarantee 
the cost of the building ; a proposal which, if he were 
unprofessional enough to accept, would immediately 
change his relation from that of a disinterested ad- 
viser to one whose interest would lie in cheapening 
the building in ways unknown to the committee. 


HE one remedy is found in recognizing the archi- 

tect in his actual function—that of an adviser. 

No man should be engaged to perform the tech- 

nical and responsible services required of the architect 

unless he can be trusted ; when retained, he should be 
taken fully into the confidence of the committee. 

Ideals. —Thus far we have dealt with the problem 
as though it were like every other building enterprise 
—a purely secular affair ; for we have discussed only 
the most practical means of producing a practical 
result. But what of that aspect of the case given it by 
the fact that the building is to havea sacred purpose ? 
Here the committee is sure to have very definite 
ideals, which it will find can also be realized by the 
use of matter-of-fact principles. 

The basis. of the ideal is the belief that an edifice 
dedicated to the worship and service of the Divine 
being is a sacred place ; the ideal is to give it a char- 
acter expressive of that sanctity. As the place en- 
closed by its walls is no common ground, so should 
those walls express no common purpose. They ‘must 
make the observer feel that they were reared in rev- 
erence, and that they form literally The House of God. 


OW can this best be realized? By giving to the 
edifice, in its architectural treatment, a quality 
which does not depend upon cost, and which is 

as easily possible in the mission chapel asin the largest 
cathedral. I refer to Sincerity—a quality to be 
attained by absolute avoidance of imitations, how- 
ever clever ; a striving for dignity of mass and sim- 
plicity in ornament and color; a_ preference for 
materials of good quality as against those of less 
value which make more show. It is impossible to 
imagine the Spirit of God brooding amidst shams 
and claptrap. However inexpensive the construction 
or plain the finish, let it be honest; but let it be 
shaped and molded into form by the best architectural 
and decorative skill and taste which can be secured. 

As a single instance of this, one may cite the mat- 
ter of wall decoration and window treatment. A 
common expedient in inferior stained-glass work is 
the use of figures copied from paintings. © True 
stained-glass art requires its subjects to be especially 
designed for presentation in glass ; and if the com- 
mittee cannot afford this in figure-composition by an 
artist of repute, then the best alternative is a geomet- 
rical design of good form and color by the same kind 
of artist. Either is dignified and churchly, because 
good of its kind: the imitation painting i$ neither. 
In wall decoration, the best of its kind should also be 
had, and in either case’ plain glass and gray plaster 
are better than effects of doubtful color or design in a 
more expensive medium. 

To sum up : Proceed as in the most carefully con- 
sidered business enterprise requiring broad-minded 
common sense in its promoters; engage the best 
available architect and follow his advice ; and believe 
that simple good taste and quiet dignity in the fin- 
ished building will give it the final stamp of right 
character. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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AVID BRAINERD was only a young man when 
he died, but, like the Master he loved and 
served so well, he left behind him an influence 

for good out of all proportion to his age and the time 
of his ministry. It was Brainerd’s character which 
made Jonathan Edwards a missionary to the Indians 
at Stockbridge ; it was to Brainerd's Memoirs that 
Henry Martyn traced his decision to become a mis- 
sionary ; to those simple records of a godly life Wil- 


liam Carey was indebted for much of the inspiration - 


which shaped his decision to be a missionary. John 
Wesley recognized the sterling quality of Brainerd’s 
character and ministry. In answer to the question, 
‘What can be done in order to revive the work of 
God in the world?’’ Wesley replied, ‘‘ Let every 
man read carefully over the ‘ Life of David Brainerd.’ 
Let us be followers of him, as he was of Christ, in 
absolute self-devotion, in total deadness to the world, 
and in fervent love to God and man. Let us but 
secure this point, and the world will fall under our 
feet."’ Dr. A. J. Gordon said, after visiting his 
grave, ‘‘What if the writer confesses that he has 
never received such spiritual impulse from any other 
human being as from him whose body has lain now 
for nearly a century and a half under that Northamp- 
ton slab? For many years an old and worn volume of 
his life and journals has lain upon my study table, 
and no season has passed without a renewed ponder- 
ing of its precious contents. Humiliation succeeds 
humiliation as we read its contents. ‘ How little have 
I prayed! How low has been my standard of conse- 
cration |!’ is the irresistible exclamation ; and when. 
we shut the book we are not praising Brainerd, but 
condemning ourselves and resolving that, by the grace 
of God, we will follow Christ more closely. 
., Brainerd was born at Haddam, Connecticut, April 
20, 1718: He was born on a Sabbath day, and, ac- 
cording to his own testimony, he was born again on a 
Sabbath day, July 12, 1739. For a long time he had 
been praying for mercy, and at last, after a period of 
‘exceptional gloom, the light came. He himself de- 
scribes the experience in his diary: ‘‘ Having been thus 
endeavoring to pray—though as I thought very stupid 
and ‘senseless—for nearly half an hour, then, as I was 
walking in a dark, thick grove, unspeakable glory 
seemed to open to the view and apprehension of my 
soul, Ido not mean any external brightness, for I 
saw no such thing, but it was a new inward appre- 
hension or view that I had of God, such as I never 
had before. I stood still, wondered, and admired ! 
. My soul was so captivated and delighted with 
the excellency, loveliness, greatness, and other per- 
fections of God, that I was even swallowed up in him, 
at least to that degree that I had no thought that I 
remember at first about my own salvation, and scarce 
reflected: that there was such a creature as myself,’’ 


Expelled from Yale College 

In Septembe: of that year he entered Yale, where 
he stood first in his classes. There he came into 
contact with the great religious awakening then stir- 
ring New England, and an imprudent remark of his 
in his junior year concerning the spiritual deadness of 
one of the authorities was the cause of his expulsion 
from the college, He, however, continued his studies 
for the ministry, and in 1742 was licensed to preach 
by the association of ministers belonging to the east- 
ern district of the county of Fairfield, in Connecticut. 
On November, 1742, he was examined and approved 
as a missionary to the Indians by the Correspondents 
of the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge. 

Brainerd’ s first appointment was among the Indians 
of Kaunameek, about half-way between Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, and Albany, New York. Here began 
that career of missionary work which for complete 
self-abnegation and loyal service has never been sur- 
passed and seldom equaled since apostolic times. He 
lived in a most lonely, dreary wilderness, twenty 
miles distant from any English inhabitants, six or 
seven from any Dutch, having but a single person, 
his interpreter, with whom he could converse in 
English, For months his bed consisted of a heap of 
straw in a floorless log-house. His diet consisted 
mostly of hasty pudding, boiled corn, and bread 
baked in the ashes, and sometimes.a little meat and 





God's real problem in bringing the world to him- 
self is not with the indifferent who walk afar off, 
but with the Christians who are leading others. The 
marvels that the Spirit was able to work among the 
stolid Indians because one young man let Him have 
full sway in his life, are a call to consider what such 
a consecration would enable God to do to-day 
through any life. Edwards and Martyn and Carey 
and Gordon, who fed their burning devotion from 
Brainerd’s flaming torch, were not called on for 
just the kind of intercession and service that God 
led Brainerd into. But to Brainerd’s consecration 
each of us is called; and what infinite, pent-up 
spiritual forces are waiting to be poured out through 
the man, in any situation and of any years, who 
will yearn with Paul’s and Brainerd’s spirit to count 
all things loss for Him! 








butter, And yet, he says, ‘‘I blessed God as if I had 
been a king.’’ 

At the end of the first year, Brainerd persuaded his 
small congregation of Indians to remove to Stock- 
bridge, so as to be under the care of Mr. Sergeant, 
and he was sent to the Forks of the Delaware. Flat- 
tering calls came to him from rich and prosperous 
churches, but having put his hand to the plow, he 
declined their tempting offers. He prayed, ‘‘ Here 
am I, Lord, send me. Sends me to the ends of the 
earth ; send me to the rough, the savage pagans of 
the wilderness ; send me from all that is called com- 
fort in the earth ; send me even to death itself, if it 
be but in thy service and to promote thy kingdom."’ 


How This Man Prayed 

One month after beginning his labors at the Forks 
of the Delaware he met the Presbytery at Newark, 
and was there ordained. When he again reached his 
station, the Indians were in the midst of preparations 
for an’ idolatrous feast’ and dance.’ Brainerd prayed 
as only he had learned to pray. ‘‘I was in such an 
anguish,’’ he says, ‘‘and pleaded with so much 
earnestness and importunity, that when I rose from 
my knees I felt extremely weak and overcome; I 
could scarcely walk straight ; my joints were loosed ; 
the sweat ran down my face and body ; and nature 
seemed as if it would dissolve.’” Thus he spent the 
night, and the next morning started for the scene of 
the proposed feast and dance, where he prevailed cn 
them to cease their revels and listen to his sermons, 

Hard toil, together with trials, great and varied, 
filled the succeeding weeks. In addition to his work 
at the mission station, he undertook long journeys 


westward, to carry the gospel to the Indian settle- . 


ments on the banks of the Susquehanna. These 
journeys were always accompanied with much priva- 
tion and sometimes with positive suffering. His 
journeys were through the waste howling wilderness. 
Sometimes he was overtaken by storms, sometimes 
compelled to sleep under the open sky, sometimes 
prostrated with a burning fever ; once his horse broke 
its leg, and he had to walk the rest of the way. 
When he reached the distant settlements, the 
‘*prophet’s chamber’’ awaiting him was a wretched 
corncrib, where he had to sleep on the bare poles. 
Yet, through all his sufferings he uttered not a word 
of complaint, except that he was not living as near 
to God as he ardently desired. 

On June 19, 1745, Brainerd visited a group of In- 
dians at Crossweeksung, N. J., about eighty miles 
southeast from the Forks of the Delaware. He found 
only two or three families there, although there were 
other settlements ten, fifteen, twenty, and thirty miles 
away. His first audience consisted of four women 
and several children. He announced that he would 
preach again ihe nextday. ‘‘ Whereupon,’ he says, 
‘*they readily set out and traveled ten or. fifteen 
miles, in order to give notice to some of their friends 
at that distance.’ His audience was larger the next 
day, and increased day by day until he had seventy, 
and even more, present at one meeting. They 
seemed peculiarly susceptible to the truth. They 
were interested and impressed. Of their 6wn accord 


- they requested him to preach to them’ twice a day. 


It was at Crossweeksuny, in. ‘the following eighteen 


When a Man is Really Consecrated 


By M. E. Ritzman 





months, that his ardent desires were at last gratified. 
With increasing joy he saw of the travail of his soul, 
and was satisfied. The revival which broke out was 
one of the most remarkable in the history of Christian 
enterprise. 

‘Suddenly there fell upon the whole Indian popila- 
tion what Brainerd called ‘a most surprising concern.’ 
From all parts of the country the people came stream- 
ing in, eager to hear the Gospel. They listened in 
speechless interest to his preaching, and many fell 
down in frantic distress of soul. The air would some- 
times be full of their cries for mercy. Multitudes 
were overwhelmed in distress of soul. This condition 
was not brought about by the presentation of the ter- 
rors of the law. Brainerd did not preach to the 
Indians such sermons as Jonathan Edwards’ famous 
sermon, ‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.’ 
His presentation of truth was rather along the line of 
what we call the doctrines of divine grace. . Under 
this preaching sometimes the power of God descended 
upon the assembly like the rushing of a mighty wind, 
and with astonishing energy bore down everything 
before it. He compares it to ‘the irresistible force 
of a mighty torrent or swelling deluge, that with its 
insupportable weight and pressure bears down and 
sweeps before it whatever is in its way.’ This was 
not a mourning which ended in tears. Many of the 
wretched savages were rescued from superstition and 
gross wickedness, and gave ample evidence that they 
had passed from darkness into the marvelous light of 
God’s children.’’ 

Even he himself looked on in astonishment and 
awe when he saw the workings of the Spirit upon the 
hearts of these stolid savages. In his diary of August 
8, 1745, he says: ‘‘ Almost all persons of all ages 
were bowed down with concern together, and scarcely 
one was able to withstand the shock of this surprising 
operation, ... They were almost universally praying 
and crying for mercy in every. part .of. the -house.gnd 
many out of doors, arid numbers could neither go nor 
stand. Their concern was so gréat, each one for‘him- 
self, that none seemed to take any notice of. those 
about them, but each prayed fréely for himself.’’ 
Some of the white people, who came out of curiosity 
to hear what ‘‘ this babbler would say,’’ were awakened 
and stayed to pray. 

What was back of this sudden awakening among 
the Indians? The secret is clear when we peruse his 
diary and see how he prayed and fasted. The In- 
dians lay upon his heart. He literally had no rest, 
sometimes day and night, because of the burden rest- 
ing on him for those who did not know the Christ. 
He often prayed with such intensity that even on cold 
winter days his garments were soaking wet with the 
sweat of his intercession. ‘‘ Among the many days 
he spent in secret prayer and fasting, of which he 
gives an account in his diary, there ts scarcely an in- 
stance of one which was not either attended or soon 
Jollowed with apparent success, and a remarkable 
blessing in special influences and consolations of God's 
Spirit, and very often before the day was ended.”’ 


The Glory of the Burned Out Life 

His life was near its end. Theintolerable fatigues, 
the night damps, the coarse food, the sufferings caused 
by his travels,—he traveled 3,000 and 4,000 miles a 
year on horseback, —his energies put into prayer and 
fastings, had done their work on his tender frame, 
and the hollow cheeks and bright eyes and faltering 
steps told only too plainly that consumption had 
marked him for its own. His heroic efforts to con- 
tinue his work are exceedingly pathetic. He did not 
give up until absolutely forced to do so by constantly 
increasing weakness. In the spring of 1747, he re- 
luctantly bade his congregation farewell and turned 
his face to New England, still hoping even against 
hope that he might rally and return to his beloved 
people. Thursday, May 28, he arrived at the home 
of Jonathan Edwards at Northampton, Mass., to 
whose daughter he was engaged in marriage. As the 
summer passed, his physical decline was rapid, But 
he rallied sufficiently to make a trip to Boston, where 
he succeeded in raising the money to send two mis- 
sionaries to the Six Nations on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. He returned to Northampton and died 

(Continued on page 219) 
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LESSON 3. APRIL 20. JACOB’S MEETING WITH ESAU 


Genesis 32 : 3 to 33: 17. Commit Genesis 33 : 10, I1 
Golden Text: Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving each other, even as God also in Christ forgave you.—Ephesians 4 : 32 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


ANY fascinating stories about camping, hunt- 
ing, canoeing, and fishing in the more remote 
portions of our Western country and of Canada 

have been written by Stewart Edward White. He 
says that every hunter and woodsman, if he aspires 
to any sort of independence in the forest, must be 
able to interpret trails. Every animal leaves the 
record of his day’s life in his trail, whether in the 
ground. It is comparatively easy to 
tell from hoof-prints in the soft earth whether it was 
made by a buck or a doe, If there was a family of 
deer traveling rapidly, the trail would tell the story 
very plainly. How much more plain is the trail of a 
bear, which lumbers along overturning logs in the 
search for insects and scratching at bark and pulling 


- down bushes, and in every way leaving unmistaka- 


ble signs of his presence. In one of his books, after 
speaking of the stories of animal life written in their 
trails, Mr. White branches off inte a little fancy. 
Suppose, he said, a man could read all his life-story 
in‘the trail that he left. Suppose like the tell-tale 
track in the soft winter snow a man’s life-trail could 
be followed. What a story it would be—the doors 
that it would lead to, the places it would return to 
often and often, the contests and the pauses it would 
indicate! The writer’s fancy is the fact with God’s 
recording angels, The things that you would fain 
forget God does not forget, and the wrong deed done 


’ and run away from we shall always be compelled to 


return to. acob had wronged and injured his 
brother, and before he could enter into the covenant 
land that injury had to be atoned for. So Jacob had 
to meet Esau, and meet him as a suppliant for mercy. 





The Teacher’s Survey 
(The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
This lesson requites a careful and accurate pre- 


> sentation both as to questions of fact and the moral 


“ Jessons involved therein. 
“tant,—Jacob’s journe 


. that neither violence nor cleverness avails. 


he should do. 


The aphy is impor- 
from Mesopotamia to Jabbok, 
Esau coming from Seir, Esau returning south to 
Seir, and Jacob going west to Succoth. he teacher 
will nged to be familiar with the facts of Jacob’s life 
between Bethel and Jabbok, as narrated in chapters 
29-33. It will be quite necessary to include the 
lesson from chapters 32 : 3 to 33 : 17 in the presenta- 
tion. The lesson can probably be more effectively 
taught, not in the verse by verse method, but as a 
story of various important sections. Thus Professor 
Clow treats the lesson from the point of view of the 
moral points involved, It would be easy to divide 
the lesson on the idea of time also, covering the 
events of the two nights and days included in the 
story. The moral lessons could be very nicely fitted 
into this plan. Dr. Wells’ idea of the map of the 
whole story is very suggestive. Outside reading of 
value to the average teacher may be found in 
Meyer’s ‘‘Israel, a Prince with God” (Revell, 50 
cents); Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Isaac and Jacob—Their Life 
and Times ” (Revell, 75 cents); Marcus Dods’ ‘* Gene- 
sis,” in the Expositor's Bible Series (Doran, 50 cents). 


The Class in Session 


In going over the life of ae we are looking at a 
moving picture of a man’s life. The significant and 
valine thing about the man’s life is the way in 
which his character was develo Most valuable 
of all is how we see that he learned that it is God 
Almighty that rules a man’s fortune and oa 4 

aco 

paid dearly for every bit of treachery of which he was 
guilty. The lesson of the day tells the story of his 
meeting his own treacherous past in the person of 
Esau. The title of Professor Clow’s article is worth 
repeating. It might be asked why Jacob ever wanted 
to come back to Canaan at all after his twenty years 
of absence and his prosperity. Professor Clow; in 
his first paragraph, says that he remembered the 
birthright and the inheritance promised him. 

But a great difficulty awaits him. Esau was a 
man of power, and had just cause for taking revenge 
on Jacob. At the start, no doubt, the danger from 
Esau's wrath did not seem so great as it did when it 
became more imminent. This seems to be about the 
progress of the experience : 

1. Jacob ‘‘sounded ” his brother to see how he was 
disposed toward him, and receives an ominous reply 
to his message (Dr. Mackie’s first two paragraphs). 

2..Jacob is very much afraid, and in Sis terror 
divides his train into two bands. 

3. His terror drives him to do the very thing that 
He offers up a most humble ‘appeal to 


Read Genesis 32-34 


1 And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and looked, and, behold, 
u was coming, and with him four hundred men. And he 
divided the children unto Leah, afd unto Rachel, and unto 
the two handmaids. 2 And he put the handmaids and their 
children foremost, and Leah and her children after, and 
Rachel and Joseph hindermost. g And he himself passed 
over before them, and bowed himself to the und seven 
times, until he came near to his brother. 4 And Esau ran to 
meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him : and they wept. 5 And he lifted up his eyes, and saw 
the women and the children ; and said, Who are these with 
thee? And he said, The children whom God hath graciously 
given thy servant. 6 Then the handmaids came near, om 4 
and their children, and they bowed themselves. 7 And Le 
also and her children came near, and bowed themselves : and 
after erg 4 near and Rachel, and they bowed them- 
selves. .8 And he said, What meanest thou by all this com- 
pany which I met? And he said, ‘To find favor in the sight of 
my lord. g And Esau said, I have enough, my brother ; let 
that which thou hast be thine. 10 And Jacob said, Nay, I 
pray thee, if now I have found favor in thy sight, then receive 
my present at my hand ; ! forasmuch as I have seen thy face, 
as one seeth the face of God, and thou wast pleased with me. 
11 Take, I pray thee, my * gift that is brought to thee ; be- 
cause God hath dealt graciously with me, and because I have 
eng mt And he urged him, and he took it. 12 And he 
said, Let us take our journey, and let us go, and I will go be- 
fore thee. 13 And he said unto him, My lord knoweth that 
the children are tender, and that the flocks and herds with me 
have their young : and if they over-drive them one day, all the 
flocks will die. 14 Let my lord, I pray thee, pass over before 
his servant: and I will lead on gently, according to the pace 
of the cattle that are before me and according to the pace of 
the children, until I come unto my lord unto Se’ir. 15 And 
Esau said, Let me now leave with thee some of the folk that 
are with me. And he said, What needeth it? let me find favor 
in the sight of my lord. 


1 Or, for therefore have I seen *% Heb. blessing. * Heb. all. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


< 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘Times.) 

Verse 3.—Where was the land of Seir? How many 
years was it since Jacob had seen Esau ? (Thomas ; Clow, I.) 

Verse 22. —Where was the Jabbok? (Thomas; Visiting 
the Lesson Scenes.) 

Verse 24.—Who was the ‘‘man’”’ who wrestled during 
the night with Jacob? (Thomas ; Clow, 6; Gray, 4.) 

Verses 26.—Why did the fact that the day was breaking 
cause the angel to ask Jacob to let him go? (Thomas.) 

Verse 28.— What is the meaning of the names Jacob and 
Israel, and what significance was there in the fact that 
Jacob’s name was thus changed ? (Thomas ; Clow, 8 ; Gray, 
2; Miss Lovett, 1, 2.) 

Verse 30.—What does the name Peniel mean? In 
what sense had Jacob ‘‘ seen God face to face ’’ ? (1 homas.) 

Verse 31.—Why is the name Penuel used here instead 
of Peniel, as in verse 30? (Thomas.) 

Verse #2.—-Why should Jacob’s struggle at Peniel have 
originated the custom here mentioned? (‘Thomas ; Clow, 
8; Mackie, 5.) 

Genesis 33 : 2.—Was there any significance in Jacob’s 
having arranged his family in this way? (Thomas.) 

Verse 3.—Why did Jacob thus bow before his brother ? 
(Thomas; Class in Session, -6, 7.) 

Verse 4.—What is the explanation of Esau’s friendly 
attitude ? (Thomas; Gray, 5; Howard, 4.) 

Verse 8.—Why did Jacob address his brother as ‘‘ my 
lord’’? (Thomas.) 

Verse 10.—What is the meaning of Jacob’s comparison 
to seeing the face of God? (Thomas.) 

Verses 12, 13.—To whom do the pronouns ‘‘ he”’ refer 
in these verses,—to Jacob or to Esau? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 15.—Why did Esau suggest leaving with Jacob 
** some of the folk ’’ that were with him? (Thomas.) 

Verse 17.—Where was Succoth, and what is the signifi- 
cance of that name? (Thomas, ) 








God for help, a prayer that Professor Clow com- 
mends in his fourth paragraph. 

4. After placing himself in the hands of God Jacob 
poscoey to take further measures to appease his 

rother’s wrath. Professor Clow, in his fifth para- 
graph, suggests that these gifts were nothing less 
than tribute, and amounted to Jacob’s declaration of 
subserviency to his brother, Dr, Mackie’s paragraph 
4 also gives the same meaning to the present. 

5. The all-night struggle of Jacob with the angel 
of God. Why did God deal with Jacob in just this 
way? Was not his prayer of humiliation enough ? 
Evidently not. Professor Clow points out (paragraph 
6) that Jacob’s confidence was still in himself, and 
that nothing less than this personal defeat could 
make hini truly realize that was managing this 
affair. ‘‘ Notes on Opea Letters,” page 206. discusses 
an interesting Oriental custom. Dr. Mackie speaks of 
the Jewish custom of not eating the sinew of the thigh. 










6. Jacob and Esau meet, and are reconciled. Mr. 
Ridgway, in paragraph 2, suggests the great truth 
that God eased the rage in Esau’'s heart. That is 
recisely the way God does manage human affairs,— 
m the inside. Professor Clow's last paragraph 
emphasizes this. -There are some interesting side- 
lights cast on the Oriental character of these two 
men by the palaver over the gifts. While the recon- 
ciliation was complete, and Jacob’s path to return to 
Canaan now .seems clear, Jacob himself seems to 
have been far from trustworthy, for he practises de- 
ception on Esau once more. He promises to _ 
him at Seir, but as soon as the dust of Esau’s four 
hundred warriors is gone Jacob goes in the opposite 
direction to Succoth, as Dr. Thomas shows in his 
note on verse 17. 


A Lesson Summary 

A man who is naturally strong, shrewd, crafty, 
and selfish does not seem to offer the best of material 
for sainthood, Yet such was Jacob, and a prince of 
God he did finally become, but the most of his days 
were spent in learning that it is God's word that 
counts and not man’s cunning. God certainly wants 
men to be strong and self-reliant, but also to remem- 
ber that = working with God and not apart 
from him. me men wiil learn this lesson easier 
than others. he ogee it came very hard, and he 
had to be wounded in order that he might be sweet- 
ened, Sees pares must have seen that not all 
his presents would change the heart of Esau. With 
his four hundred men Esau could have taken every 
head and hoof that Jacob owned, and enslaved him 
and his family to boot. This is a lesson that must 
be learned over again by nearly all of us. The past 
is inescapable, aud the future is as God wills. It is 
the joy of the Christian's faith that he knows thet 
God’s will toward him is all love. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. How did Jacob try to conciliate Esau ? 
. What made Jacob realize that God was his only hope ? 
. Why had Jacob learned the name Israel? 
. Why is humility a virtue of strong men? 
- How did this crisis improve Jacob’s character? 
. Why did Jacob not want to go with Esau to Seir ? 
Was Jacob justified in not going on with Esau, but in 
choosing his own pathway? 


Other Teaching Points 

Men who rely on tricks and cunning never get very far. 
Log-rolling — nearly always get their own toes 
pinched finally. 

It is a pity that Jacob had to be frightened into humility, 
but with some of us there is no other way. You may not 
believe in painful discipline of boys and girls, but God 
doesn’t hesitate to hurt men for, their good, 

Every wrong that ever a man does he must right some 
way or some time, . Whatsoever a man soweth— 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to per- 
form.’’ He can dispose people to be our friends or to 
be our opponents. He casteth down and lifteth up. 
Happy is that man whose friend is the Lord, 

Jacob’s defeat was his victory. He suffered the crip- 
pling, but hung to his heavenly antagonist till he received 
a blessing. Behind all our misfortunes and crushing de- 
feats there stands the angel of mercy with the healing oil 
of a great blessing. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Gen. 37.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.} 

Jacob sowed a good deal of treachery and deceit in 
the field of his life while he was young, and the har- 
vest ripened all along his later en xe Just as he 
had embittered the old age of his father by his deceit 
and wickedness, so his own sons embittered his 
later years, The blow struck him as it had struck 
a In ad Isaac when his affections were the most 
tender. 


1. How did Joseph irritate his brothers ? 

2. What sort of men do his brothers seem to have been ? 

3- How did Reuben differ from the others ? 

4. Is there any similarity between this deception of 
Jacob and the deception he had practised on his own 
father ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 


Where it’s better not to talk. 
When good clothes stir up trouble. 
What makes trouble in the family. 
When a boy got into a bad hole. 
When a boy was badly sold. 

When a tricky man got tricked. 


Evanston, IL. 
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The Inescapable Past 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


WENTY years have Be wee away since Jacob 
fled from the anger of Esau. ‘hey have been 
years of hard service with grasping Laban, yet 

sweetened by love, and home, and children, and pros- 
perity. A man tends to complete a circle in life. As 
we grow older our thoughts and desires go back to 
the scenes of our childhood, and men often return to 
live in their midst. But a deeper passion moves 
Jacob than any willingness to escape from Laban’s 
greed, or any yoseutn for Beersheba’s well, He 
remembers the birthright and the inheritance prom- 
ised to him and to his children, The years are pass- 
ing. His sons are growing up in an alien land. He 
must get back to Canaan. On a mellow autumn 
morning he gathers his possessions and is gone before 
Laban knows. 

But when the hills of Canaan rise in his view his 
past stands out in vivid hues. His fraud, Esau’s 
anger, and his threat of revenge, and, deeper still, 
his conscience, now quick and sensitive, make him 
secretly afraid. The angels of God meet him, as a 
gracious token, But even a blessed and uplifting 
spiritual experience will not avail a man facing his 
inescapable past. There is still Esau and the irrev- 
ocable facts to face. 

Mark how Jacob faces them. His resourcefulness 
and shrewd knowledge of men are his reliance. He 
sends messengers to tell Esau of his coming and of 
his substance, with a deferential appeal. But the 
report brought back that Esau comes with four hun- 
dred men casts Jacob into distress, He conjures up 
the onrush of that wild and regardless band, the slay- 
ing of his dearest, and the looting of his cherished 
possessions, and the coarse gleam of gratified ven- 
geance on Esau’s face. In his terror he divides his 
company into two bands, that perhaps one may 
escape. 

Then Jacob does what he should have done at the 
beginning.’ He faces his past, and he takes it, and 
his fear, and need, into the presence of God. Ina 
prayer which Luther commends as a model of suppli- 
cation, he pours out his heart as one whose sin has 
found him out ; whose only hope lies in the help of 
God. ‘Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of 
my brother Esau,” is the cry of a man who is begin- 
ning to realize that he must rely only on God. at 
is the mind to which every man must be brought who 
has thought to ignore an evil past, or to brave it out, 
or to counterwork it by some shrewd device. He will 
find that he cannot escape it. It will rise up in the 
hour of his triumph, if not before, and then he is wise 
who casts himself upon the mercy and help of God. 

In the morning, after he has prayed, Jacob goes 
forward. Flight had doubtless been suggested, but 
his clear sind knows how fruitless that is now, and 
in his prayer he has been calmed and strengthened 
and seen God's way. He begins by a deed of further 
self-humbling. He knows the kind of present to im- 
press a man of Esau’s coarse eyes. e always re- 
veal what we think of men by the kind of gifts we 
present tothem. He divides his large gift of goats 
and sheep, and camels, and oxen, and asses into 
separate droves to make successive onslaughts on 
Esau’s imagination, But the deeper significance of 
this gift lay in its largeness, It was really a tribute, 
a recognition of a certain overlordship in Esau, and 
a submission of jacob to his elder brother. It was 
precisely the kind of deference to appease Esau, and 
to show him Jacob bowing at his feet, as he after- 
wards, when the brothers did meet, bowed seven 
times (33 : 3) before Esau. But it was very costly to 
Jacob’s pride. Only the man who has prayed can 
so humble himself: 

But ‘‘God requireth that which is past,” and Jacob 
is not yet free from his sin, God has taught him how 
to appease Esau. But his sin against God, and that 
deep self-will and self-confidence, that inbred con- 
viction that he is sufficient for his own life, and can 
deal adroitly with all life’s circumstances, which was 
the root and heart of his sin, has not yet been purged 
out. .That is the meaning of this strange scene. 
Jacob recrossed the brook Jabbok that he might 
spend the hours of the night alone, in meditation 
and in prayer. But before he can kneel he is seized 
and held in the grasp of an unknown and spiritual 
pres. Jacob is not the wrestler. This is a grip 
rom which he struggles to be free, Ali the man's 
self-will, and tenacity, and ‘self-reliance rise up to 
make him assert himself. But it is vain. The dawn 
finds him assured that this wrestler of Peniel is the 
God of Bethel. The touch to his thigh, and the 
shrinking of the sciatic nerve makes him cling help- 
lessly to his antagonist. In that moment Jacob 
learns that a man must leave his whole life, his past, 
his future, his plans, his methods, in the hands of 
God. Then he need have no fear. He may still 
have to suffer for his past, but it will be the chasten- 
ing of One who desires to make us partakers of his 
holiness. 

That is a dim foreshadowing of the gospel of 
Christ. Men often come to Christ, amend their lives, 
begin the practise of prayer, busy themselves in his 
service, and yét leave their past unsettled. Their 
Peniel comes, in which they cling to Christ's cross, 
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and the burden falls from the back, and they walk, 
like Jacob, in ‘‘ newness of life.” 
Note the three issues of this night at Peniel. One 


-was the ehange in Esau’s temper. God took the rage 


out of his heart. When we have taken our past to 
God, we need not fear it. Another issué was the 
mark on Jacob when he halted on his thigh. Men 
always see some mark of such an experience. It is 
often some meeker bearing, some new note of gen- 
tleness, some lining and seaming of the face which 
makes it look like a battlefield, or even some: physical 
strain which we carry to our graves. The third issue 
is the new power with God, evidenced especially in a 
new grace of prevailing prayer. We have been 
Jacob. We became Israel. 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


; 4 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection.—After Jacob’s departure from 
Bethel he journeyed toward Haran, and in con- 
nection with his life with Laban was tested and 

disciplined. The story is in many respects sad and 
sordid. And then Jacob's heart was set to return 
home (Gen. 30). Our present lesson is another crisis 
in his life, a pivot in his career. Freed from Laban, 
he is soon under the mighty hand of God working 
upon him as never before. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Chapter 32 : 3.—Sent messengers : Delivered from 
Laban, Jacob was in great fear of Esau, and {or his 
encouragement ‘‘the angels of God met him” (vs. 1, 
2), just as at Bethel, in his dream.—Zsau-: Although 
twenty years had elapsed, there was still the proba- 
bility that hostility was felt.—/n Seir : A mountain- 
ous region, about one hundred miles long on the 
eastern side of the land of Canaan. 

Verse 4.—My lord: In this and the next verse 
we see Jacob's humble and conciliatory attitude. 
The embassy was to feel his way, but the message is 
too obsequious and servile for one who had been as- 
sured of the Divine protection and power. 

Verse 5.—/ have oxen: Showing that he needed 
nothing further from Esau or Isaac. 

Verse 6.—Four hundred men: Not a word of 
friendly greeting in response to the message, and no 
hint of reconciliation. The retinue might seem to 
suggest both power as a chieftain and a hint of ven- 
geance. 

Versé 7.—Greatly afraid: Although alarmed he 
was still as resourceful as ever, and divided his cara- 
van into two parts, hoping that if one were attacked 
the other might escape, 

Verses 9-12.—Then realizing that human care 
alone was insufficient he approaches God in prayer, 
and his words express a spirit of humility and grati- 
tude, though without any confession of sin or ex- 
pression of sorrow for wrong-doing to Esau. 

Verses 13-20.—Again we see Jacob’s unworthy 
side, for after praying for success he begins anew to 
plan, and trys to propitiate Esau by presents. 

Verse 22,—/abd0k: A rapid stream which flows 
into the Jordan about half-way between the Dead 
Sea and the Sea of Galilee, nearly opposite to 
Shechem. 

Verse 24.—A man: Anangelin the form of aman. 
See chapter 18: 2; Hosea 12: 4. Itis usually thought 
that this was ‘tthe Angel of the Covenant,” or a 
divine manifestation in angelic form. See verses 28, 
30 ; chapter 18-; 22, ? 

Verse 25.—He saw: When the angel wieeret 
Jacob’s strength he used superior force, and thereby 
revealed to Jacob his divine power. 

Verse 26.—The day breaketh: It was time to at- 
tend to other work, especially the meeting with 
Esau.—/ will not; Realizing the divine character 
of his opponent Jacob endeavors to secure a blessing, 
this time not by deceit, but by prayer (Hosea 12: 4). 

Verse 27.— 7hy name: The blessing is to take the 
form of a change of name, involving a change of 
character.—-/acod; Heel-catcher ; supplanter (Gen. 
25°: 26). 

Verse 28.—/srae/; Prince of El; that is, one who 
has power with God. No longer the crafty one, he is 
to be the one who strives with God, and therefore 

revails, Some render the word ‘perseverer with 

od”’; others, ‘* princely wrestler with God.”—Has? 
prevailed: What had happened in connection with 
God was an assurance of what would happen when 
he met Esau: 

Verse 29.—Z7hy name: The angel refused to tell 
Jacob his name (Judg. 13: 17, 18). 

Verse 30.—Pentel: Meaning ‘‘ Face of God,” re- 
ferring to his recent experience. It was the current 
belief that no one could see God and live (Exod. 33: 
20; Judg. 6: 22; Isa. 6: 5). 

Verse 31.—Penue/: Another form of the word 
with the same meaning.—Ais thigh: Jacob’s lame- 
ness would keep him mindful of the wrestle and the 
divine grace which was the secret of victory and 
blessing (2 Cor, 12 : 7). 

Verse 32.—7he sinew: the sciatic muscle.— 7his 
day - That is, the day of Moses, though the custom 
continues to the present time among the Hebrews of 
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cutting out this sinew from the beasts they kill and 
eat. The custom is not mentioned elsewhere in the 
Old Testament, but its observance is enjoined in the 
Talmud. 

Chapter 33 : 2.—Foremost ... hindermost: Still 
plotting and planning, notwithstanding his victo 
in prayer. e gave to each mother her own chi 
dren, that the dearest to him would come last and be 
the least exposed. ieee still prepares for the worst, 

Verse 3.—Bowed himself : An Oriental expression, 
implying complete prostration with the profoundest 
marks of respect. 

Verse 4.— Kissed him: Esau’s friendly attitude 
was doubtless due to God’s overruling grace in view 
of the approach with four hundred men. 

Verse 8.—My lord; Jacob carefully reminds Esau 
of the pre-eminence which had been granted to him- 
self (27: 37). It was only after Jacob’s acknowledg- 
ment of Esau’s mT position that he was enabled 
to enjoy what God had intended for him. Esau uses 
the simple title, ‘‘ my brother” (v. 9.) 

Verse 10.—Face Y God: Probably meaning that 
Esau’s face seemed to him as gracious and favorable 
as though it had been the face of God, ‘There is 
doubtless an allusion to the name Peniel (32 : 30). 

Verse 12.—Esau now offers to spommanery Jeor to 
protect him. The ‘‘he” of verse 12 is Esau, and 
the ‘‘he”’ of verse 13 is Jacob. 

Verse 14.—Until I come: Jacob definitely prom- 
ises to follow his brother to Seir (32: 3). 

Verse 15.—Some of the folk: As a guard or escort. 
But Jacob did not wish this, apparently fearful of 
trouble. 

Verse 17.— Succoth: The very epee direction 
to Seir, situated in the valley of the Jordan to the 
south of the Jabbok (Josh. 13: 27). It seems impos- 
sible to acquit Jacob of further deceit for promising 
to follow his brother. Indeed, ‘tg om 33 records no 
less than four steps backward. irst, his obsequi- 
ousness and planning after the divine assurance of 
victory, with his endeavor to appease Esau with 

resents; then his promise to follow him; then his 
journey in the opposite direction; and then his re- 
maining at Shechem (v. 18) when he ought to have 
gone direct to Beth-el. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Needless Fear.—2eihold, Esau was coming (v. 1). 
The story of the finding of family and fortune is 
omitted by the Lesson Committee this.time.: Jacob 
found God and heaven.at the beginning of his grap- 
ple with the world, ‘That’s why he found the rest. 
Comes back to the old place, bringing prosperity 
with him, The question that was battering his iron 
nerve was, ‘‘ What is my old-time meanness and ras- 
cality going te do for me now?” Jacob and Esau 
had not been sending clay tablets to each other. 
ate was not anxious to hear from his injured 

rother. He would have given anything to see his 
mother, but he didn’t dare go back. It took time to 
grow the courage tocome home. Years ago a young 
man had to get out of Coatesville over night. hen 
I began to write these notes of Coatesville life he saw 
them and began toeatthem. He gathered courage 
to write me from Texas. I sent him the local post- 
cards showing the town changes in the years. And 
such a letter I got. He would have loved to come 
‘*back to the dear old town,” but he thought Esau 
was there with aclub. When aman finds God and 
the gate of heaven there will be no club. Here is the 
promise: Proverbs 16: 7. 4 


Don’t You Speak ?—Zsau ran to meet him (v. 4). 
Thus you see how God arranges matters for his chil- 
dren. Esau was glad to see Jacob. Coatesville 
would have welcomed Texas Tom. Don’t you fel- 
lows ever forget God’s way of working both ends of a 
line (Acts 10 : 5-9). povicn ag # Bradley and I hada 
fight. I certainly did punch him. That was in the 
old home days. After that I had my Bethel and my 
Jabbok. I came back and trembled to meet Charley, 
and I know how Jacob felt. But God had gone ahead 
for me also, and the Esau I had injured came run- 
ning to welcome me. We sat down as “ Bill” and 
‘* Whitey,” and talked over the old Midway days, and 
never had such a good time. So start to-morrow 
toward that “brother” you have injured and with 
whom you are at enmity. Oh, he injured you, did 
he? Can’t you, a Christian, forgive him? Go, and 
I promise you there will be no club. You will find 
God has been before you, and Esau is ready to run 
and meet you, and you will sjt down as Whitey and 
I did, ahd have a sweet talk over old times (Matt. 6: 
12; 5: 24). 

** Holler‘ Enuf’!""—£Zsau said, [have enough (v.9)} 
Jacob said,... lhave enough (vs. 10, 11), ‘The first 
record in history of men who had enough. Happy is 
the man who can say that truthfully. Oh, yes, lots 
of men say they have enough, but just do a little 
business with them! The great givers have never 
said ‘‘enough.” Some of the rest of us have a little 
to give for good causes, but we have never cried 
‘*enough.” e want the world to know we are still 


. @ feller after he hollers ** enuf.’’ 
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in the fight. In Boytown is is a crime to hit 
But until 
he hollers ‘‘enuf’’ he is *‘game’’ and in 
the fight. (2 Tim. 4:7). I have known 
but one man who proved he had enough. 
An old lady near here invited her four sons 
for dinner on her birthday. 
fashioned dinner, and the old blue English 
plates lay lion and unicorn side up. hen 
the boys turned them over for business 
there were $20,000 under each plate. 
Robert handed his to his mother: ‘ Here, 
mother, I don’t want it. Got enough. 
Have troubles of my own without any of 
yours.”” All the neighbors said he was “a 
crank,’’ But Robert just laughed, and lived 
happily ever afterward, What do you think 
about it? (1 Tim, 6 : 6-8; Heb. 13 : 5, 6). 


A Tender Excuse.—Afy lord knoweth 
that the children are tender (v. 13). ‘*The 
children!’’ Yes!? The circus was in town 
the other day, and I sat on the porch watch- 
ing the neighbors taking down the children 
‘*to see the animals.’’ Children are still a 
good excuse! But here is the point. The 
children are indeed tender. Never trust them 
where you can’t take them. Where are 
your tender children to-night? Where is 
Sally—under the home lamp, or street lamp? 
And little Jimmy—down town? We Sun- 
day-school folks realize the tenderness of 
children, and we want to fasten them se- 
curely.to heaven before they grow ‘‘ tough.”’ 
All Sunday-school children do not turn out 
well, to be sure. But I have just taken a 
mental census of Coatesville, and I have dis- 
covered that all the good and successful men 
in town were in Sunday-school during the 
tender period. This is the fact, the argu- 
ment can be yours (Isa, 54: 13; Psa. 144: 
12). 


Safety.—And he erected there an altar 
(v. 20). Who did—Jacob or Esau? And 
right here was the great secret of difference 
in the brothers, Esau had no use for relig- 
ion. Married into a godless family, like 
Wilson Burns did. His altarless branch of 
the Abrahamic stream flowed down and 
dribbled and dried up in the desert long ago. 
The altar branch, in which was the Spirit of 
God, swelled into a Nile and has flowed 
down: and blessed the centuries. We are 
living“on- in’ its life-giving meadows. to this 
day afl@ will live forever. Would you have 
the Joriés line a noble one and the children 
amount to something? do as Jacob did. So 
long as’a man hung to the horns of the altar 
he was'safe. And the altar has lost none of 
its power, ‘So long as your family hangs to 
the horns of the altar which you set up in 
your home. the whole Jones connection will 
be safe and prosperous, from grandfather 
Jones down to baby Dot, who has just ar- 
rived (Psa, 128 : 3-6; Prov. 12 : 7). 
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The Ifustration Round- Table 


LL. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
vear's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 


* cent stamp. 


Catching the Thief.— Forgiving each 
other, even as God also in Christ forgave you 
Golden Text), A gentleman saw a boy 
thief in his flower garden. He quietly went 
forth to’ meet the boy, and in a roundabout 
way, so that the boy would not see him com- 
ing. Suddenly he laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, saying, ‘¢‘ Now, my bey, answer me 
one question: Which is the best flower in 
the garden?’’ The boy, finding no escape, 
looked around, and after a few minutes’ 
pause, said: *‘That rose is best,’’ as he 
;pointed to a beautiful moss rose. The 

entleman, still keeping one hand on 
Pe boy’s shoulder, reached out his other 

and, and plucking the rose in all its 
beauty gave it to the boy. As he released 
him he said, ‘‘There, take it, my boy.’ 
The boy was amazed. Looking into the 
face of his strange benefactor, he said, 
‘*Ain’t you going to have me punished, 
sir?’”? ‘*No,’’ was the reply; ‘but as I 
am going to give you the best flower in my 
garden, you will never steal from my flower- 
beds again, will you?’’ ‘Never, sir, as 
long as I live,’? was the emphatic reply; 
‘‘but, please, sir, ain’t there some little 
errand I can do for you?’’ Free forgiveness 
and a token of love had won the hardened 





It was an old-. 





boy’s heart,.arnd from that hour he was the 
willing ‘servant of his friend.—Nelke Bush- 
nell West, Hartford, Conn; ‘From The 
Christian Herald. 


How to Forget.— Ae ye hind one to an- 
other, tenderhearted, Sorgtung cach other, 
even us God also in Christ forgave you 
(Golden Text). 


‘* If vou were busy being kind, 
Before vou knew it, you would find 
You'd soon forget to think ‘twas true 
‘That some one was unkind to you. 


** If you were busy being glad, 
And cheering people who are sad, 
Although your heart wmilghe ache a bit, 
You'd soon forget to notice it. 


‘* If you were busy being good, 
And doing just the best you could, 
You'd not have time to blame some man, 
Who's doing just the best he can. 


“If you were busy being true 
To what you know you ought to do, 
You'd be so busy you'd forget 
The blunders of the folks you’ ve met. 


‘* If you were busy being right, 
You'd find yourself too busy quite 
To criticize your neighbor long, 
Because he’s busy being wrong."’ 
—Mrs. W. A. Hurtin, Middletown, N. Y. 
Verses by Rebecca Foresman in The Conti- 
nent, 


The Wrong Book—But. Se ye hind, 
one to another, tenderhearted (Golden Text), 
Busy in his study a minister was preparing 
his sermon for the coming Sunday. He 
reached to the shelf at his side for a book, 
and then remembered that he had left it 
down stairs. His little daughter was playing 
in the next room, and he called her. She 
came, running, eager and delighted at the 
thought that papa needed her. He explained 
carefully where she could find the book, and 
she went gladly, returning in a moment with 
a book which he saw at a glance was the 
wrong one. But he hardly looked at the 
book as he took it and laid it on the table. 
He looked only at the eager face of his 
little daughter, wreathed in smiles. Gather- 
ing her close to his heart, he kissed her and 
said, ‘*Thank you, darling.’”’ And when 
she had gone back happy and contented to 
her play, he went quietly for the book he 
needed,’ I think I should like to listen to 
the sermons that man would preach.—J/rs. 
R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. From The 
Christian Herald. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


Like Most Quarrels.—/ wi// appease him 
with the present that goeth before me, and 
afterward I will see his face; peradventure 
he will accept me (32:20). Ina came in 
from the country on her fifth birthday,|to visit 
her Cousin May. At night they were put to 
bed early. An hour passed, when heart- 
breaking’sobs were heard coming from the 
children’s room, ‘* What is the matter, 
children?’’? asked May’s mother. From 
under the bedclothes Ina sobbed out, ** May 
won’t give me any of her peanuts.’’ ‘ But 
May has no peanuts,’’ replied her aunt. ‘I 
know that,’’ sobbed Ina; ‘‘but she said if 
she did have peanuts she wouldn’t give me 
any.’’—A. W. Cooper, Allentown, Pa. From 
The Evangelical. 


Better than Understanding.— He touched 
the hollow of his thigh...and he said, 1 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me 
(25, 26). A young wife, suddenly bereaved, 
was walking the floor in helpless and bewil- 
dered agony. Finally she turned to the 
group of would-be comforters, sitting in 
silence, and pleaded, ‘*Oh, pray for me. 
Pray that I may understand it.’’ One of the 
women threw her arms around her and re- 
plied: ‘*‘ No, dear, let us not pray to under- 
stand it. Let us just pray for strength to 
hold on ; for faith to help us until we see the 
light."—Zetia Munsell, Herington, Kans. 
From The Youth’s Companion. 


Holding On.— J wil/ not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me (26). Lord Palmerston 
was once speaking to a famous French states- 
man on the comparative merits of European 
soldiers, ‘‘ French soldiers are the bravest 
in the world,’’ claimed the Frenchman. 
‘sOurs are not the bravest in the world,’’ 
replied Palmerston, ‘‘ but they are brave for 
a quarter of an hour longer than any others.”’ 
It is that extra quarter of an hour that tells. 
Many men can wrestle in prayer, but they 
fail because they don’t hold on.long enough. 
—W. R. Clark, Jereey, England... From 
The Christian Endeavor Times. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Liit.D., LL.D. 


HE Map or Twenty YEARS.—To illus- 
trate the entire course of this lesson, 
including the large part of it that comes 

outside the immediate passage studied, the 
teacher may draw a simple outline map of 
the region involved, beginning at Beer-sheba 
in the south of Palestine, where Isaac lived, 
and extending to Haran in Mesopotamia 
where Laban lived. It will, of course, mark 
Bethel, Mizpah, and Peniel with the Jabbok., 
As you proceed in the lesson, you will fill 
the outline map with meaning. At Beer- 
sheba you will place a dot of red for the red 
pottage. At Bethel you will draw a little 
circle of gray or black for the stony pillow, 
and a short line of yellow for the angels’ 
golden stairway. At Haran make a red 
circle for Rachel, red being the love-color, 
Make agreen circle for Leah, the less-favored 
wife. Make a yellow circle for Laban, the 
old-loving, the greedy. Make a blue circle 
or the beloved Joseph, and brown circles for 
the other eleven children (ten boys and one 
girl—Dinah ; Benjamin was not yet born). 
Also at Haran make many dots representing 
Jacob’s rapidly growing flocks and herds. 
When in the course of the story you come 
to Mizpah, draw some little circles close to- 
gether for the pile of stones, the boundary- 
mark between Jacob and Laban, 
At the Jabbok you will represent the scene 
thus. On the south side of the stream, be- 
ginning at the ford, you will place dots for 


twelve children, A little further toward the 
west you will represent by dots the two cara- 
vans into which the servants and animals 
were divided, separated by an interval. 
Still further west will be the two droves in- 
tended as presents for Esau, with an interval 
between them, Still further west will be the 
black dots that represent Esau with his four 
hundred armed men, On the north side of 
the Jabbok will be a single dot representing 
Jacob, left alone to wrestle with his mysterious 
antagonist. 

After the map has been constructed, re- 
view by pointing t the different features, 
asking what this dot stands for, what these 
circles represent, and so on; also, reversing 
the method, asking the pupils to point to 
Mizpah, to Bethel, to Esau, to Laban, and 
so on, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The difficulties and expense of Palestine 
travel render a journey impossible for the 
majority of Bible students. Fortunately 
the marvelous development of that most 
valuable aid to modern education, the ste- 
reosc ope and the stereograph, make it pos- 
sible for every one at a comparatively small 
expense to visit Palestine, and to gain 
under expert guidance in many ways a 
clearer and more exact knowledge of the 
background of biblical history and lhitera- 
ture than he would through months of 
travel. This is one of the greatest educa- 


tional movements of the age.— Professor 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Yale University. 


UR map marks with the number 15 a 
spot on the south bank of the Jabbok 
River, over in the land of Gilead, 
east pe te 
day an 


If we stand at that spot to- 
look north as the spreading lines 
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indicate, we have before us a typical vista 
of the stream and its banks, at a spot where 
the shallow waters may be easily forded. 





the four wives and concubines, with the: 
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Both banks are covered with tangled thickets 
of oleanders, big bushes and small trees, 
save where a bridle-path approaches and 
leaves the ford; at those opposite points the , 
pees has been worn bare by the feet of 
nom horses, and camels, We see two 
animals here now, one bringin 


his rider 
toward us through the stream and the other 
waiting on the nearer shore. In the dis- 


tance we can look above the tangled shrub- 
bery and low tree-tops to a steep, wooded 
hillside. This part of the country is all up- 
and-down hill, with no large towns and not 
even many villages. 

It is impossible to say just where in its 
course the river was forded that night by 
Jacob’s caravan, We shall never know the 

recise ground where Jacob spent those 
ong hours in the strange, epoch-makin 

experience that is told by the writer o 
Genesis. But the identity of the stream asa 
whole is absolutely certain ; so says George 
Adam Smith (‘‘ Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land’’), and he continues: ‘‘ The 
river has always been a frontier and a line 
of traffic. Some day the valley will be very 
populous and busy. Yet the highest fame 
of Jabbok will ever be its first fame. ... 
The history of Gilead is a history of material 
war and struggle, civilization enduring rn 
by perpetual strife. But upon the Jabbo 

its first hero was taught that man has to 
reckon in life with God also, and that his 
noblest struggles are in the darkness with 
the Unseen.’’ 

Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ The brook 
Jabbok at one of the main fords,’’ 


The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
of the year. e use of the stereographs will 
be found a most practical help toward pee | 
the lesson places veal. Forty-five places wi 
be visited during 1913; the forty-five stereo- 
graphs cost $7.50, and if they are all ordered 
at one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case 
is given free. Eleyen places will be described 
with the lessons of this second quarter—cost, 
$1.84. ‘The four for April cost 67 cents. Less 
than four in one order are zo cents each. 
Stereoscopes, 85 cents each, Lantern slides 
of the same scenes can also be obtained— 
plain slides, 50 cents each; sepia tinted, 55 
cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for twenty- 
five or more, prices are—plain slides, 4 cents ; 
sepia, 45 cents; colored, $1. Postage or ex- 

ress will be prepaid on all orders. Address 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


HAT J may find favor in thy sight 
(v. 5). Apart from this apprehension 
arising out of the old trouble, there 

was the danger of being attacked and robbed 
by any Edomite bands out on foray. Against 
such the friendship of Esau in that region 
would be a sufficient protection. 


' Four hundred men with him (v. 6), It 
is not necessary to suppose that these were 
always in attendance upon Esau, but as their 
feudal chief or emir he could summon them 
to follow him in any emergency affecting 
his or their welfare, or if his pevsonal honor 
had been appealed to, to act as mediator or 
redeemer on behalf of some one unjustly 
oppressed. At the present day the Turkish 
Government, in making a railway from 
Damascus toward Mecca, has to follow Jacob’s 
example and send gifts to the chief sheikh 
of the same district who can any day appear 
with twenty thousand warriors. 


Whose art thou? and whither goest thou? 
(v. 17.) Such is the conventional salute of 
the desert to know whether the travelers be- 
long to a friend and must be allowed to pass, 
or whether the property be that of a stranger 
and can lawfully be seized. The question is 
so associated with the motive of attack and 
plunder that to-day, when the Oriental 
peasant asks the same question of a stranger 
on the road, he disarms suspicion by saying, 
‘* Whither goest thou, without any bad in- 
tention ?”’ 


I will appease him with the present (v. 20). 
Jacob here acts upon a truth that afterward 
received proverbial form,—namely, that a 
fool’s folly does not depart from him, and 
that Esau would be swayed by the feelings 
of the moment. Besides, feudal etiquette 
requires that when an inferior comes into the 
presence of his superior, he must come as 
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the bearer of a gift which excuses the in- 
trusion, 

Therefore the children of Israel eat not 
the sinew (v. 32). At the city slaughter-house 
the accredited Jewish butcher attends to 
select for ceremonial consumption any ani- 
mal whose condition satisfies all the rabbini- 
cal rules. Lis Llebrew stamp upon the skin 
of the carcase certifies that its flesh is some- 
thing ‘‘against which there is no law.’’ 
Among other provisions it isa guarantee that 
the Jacob sinew in the thigh has been ex- 
tracted. The angel’s touch has made it 
forever sacred. The payment of the butch- 
er’s bill belongs to a different set of rules. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thou hast taught through thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, the true brotherhood into 
which we may enter by fellowship with him. 
We thank thee that in the early days of thy 
training of thy people thou didst disclose thy 
love to them and thy forgiveness. If our 
thoughis turn to-day to any whom we have 
wronged, may we submit to the moving of the 
Spirit in order that we any | make restitution and 
clear the record of our lives of any injustice 
toward others. And if any have wronged us, 
may we be instantly generous in forgiveness and 
in the establishing of right relations once more 
through the omg | power of our Lord Jesus 
Clirist. May we not linger in the dread atmos- 
phere of regret and fear because of any unfairness 
toward others, but may we hasten to seek for- 
giveness and right the wrong, and to live in the 
spirit of fairness and honor with all about us. 
In Jesus’ name, we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—It is a sad day for any 
of us when we cross the street to avoid meet- 
ing some one we have wronged. It is a sad 
day when we realize that we have any reason 
for fear in meeting any other human being 
because of any wrong that we have done. 
If you have read the thirty-second chapter in 
the Book of Genesis, which should be read 
in connection with this lesson, you will real- 
ize that Jacob had a most important meeting 
before he met Esau, of whom he was afraid 
at first. Ile had sent a messenger to Esau 
‘ and had received word that Esau was coming 
to meet him with four hundred men. Jacob 
was thoroughly frightened, and he began to 
make preparations for an attack by his 
brother, and when he had made all his prepa- 
rations he sent his people and his belongings 
over the ford of Jabbok, and then he was 
left alone. I will ask Mr, B to read for 
us Genesis 32: 24-32. 

This was the great meeting that Jacob had 
before he met Esau. He was a changed 
man. His pride was broken. He was now 
to have power with God and with man, 

What did Esau do when Jacob drew near 
to him, bowing himself to the ground as he 
went? Yes, there had been preparation in 
Esau’s life, too. Jacob must have been over- 
whelmed by Esau’s generosity. It was not 
what Jacob had expected, and Jacob would 
have been in no condition to receive such 
forgiveness and to do all that he ought to do 
toward Esau if he had not had that wonder- 
fnl and humiliating and blessed experience 
at Peniel. 

You do not recognize in Esau the same 
man who wanted to kill his brother ; you do 
not recognize in Jacob the trickster who de- 
ceived his father in those early days. God 
had been at work with both of those lives, 
He wants to do the same work in your life 
and mine wherever we have been on the 
wrong track. Shall I set down here on the 
board just a few words to show us the kind 
of spirit that we ought to show toward 
others ? 








KIND 


BE YE {te NDER-HEARTED 


FORGIVING 











Will you say with me the Golden Text 
from which these words are taken? Some 
of us may be thinking just now that we can- 
not do what is here suggested. Of course 
we cannot; but Christ in us can do just such 
wonderful works for us if we will let him. 
** Even as God also in Christ forgave you,”’ 
so Christ in you can enable you to forgive 
others. May this indeed be one of. the les- 
son-results brought out in your life and 
mine ! 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** All to Jesus I surrender.” 

** Lord, as to thy dear cross we flee."’ 

‘* Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.’’ 
‘** Love divine, all love excelling."’ 

“ EF tery I have promised,”’ 

**O love that wilt not let me go.”’ 

‘*O Master, let me walk with thee." 

‘* So let our lips and lives express." 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 27 : 1-4 (55 : 1-4). 
Psalm 37 : 1-6 (76: 1, 3-6). 
Psalm 30 : 1-4 (62 ; 1-4). 
Psalm 22 : 13-16 (41 : 1-4). 
Psalm 4t : 1-8 (87 : 1-3, 8). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEacuiInc.,— God keeps his 
promises, 
Review and Intervening Events.— 
What did God promise to Jacob? (Recall 
the memory text and details of last Sunday’s 
lesson. ) 

‘l'wenty years passed before Jacob came 
back, When he neared his uncle’s home 
he rested by a wel: where shepherds watered 
their flocks. Just then a beautiful girl came 
toward the well, as Rebekah had done many 
years before. This girl was Rachel. Jacob 
rolled away the stone that covered the well, 
and helped Rachel to water her father’s 
sheep. When Jacob told her who he was, 
she ran and told her father, who was Jacob’s 
Uncle Laban. 

Jacob worked twenty years for Laban, and 
was happy, for Rachel and her sister became 
his wives. Jacob loved Rachel dearly. He 
never forgot his old home with Isaac. One 
time when Laban was away sheep-shearing 
Jacob made up his mind to return to Isaac 
with his two wives and their maids, his 
eleven boys and one girl, his servants, camels, 
oxen, cattle, and sheep. Jacob said to his 
family, ‘God has been with me, and I want 
to take you to my father’s land.’’ They were 
willing to go, but Jacob didn’t tell Laban. 
The family rode on camels.and lived in tents. 
The servants cared for the flocks. 

Three days passed before Laban knew 
they had gone. He followed, hoping to 
bring them back. In a dream God told 
Laban not to hinder Jacob. A week passed 
before Laban caught up with them among 
the mountains, They were resting in their 
tents. Jacob and Laban had a long talk, 
and made a solemn promise never to do each 
other harm. They piled stones to remem- 
ber the place and promise, the same Mizpah 
whi-h people often repeat : ** Jehovah watch 
between me and thee when we are absent 
one from another.’’ They worshiped and 
spent the night there, Early next morning 
Laban kissed his daughters and grandchil- 
dren, then blessed them and started home. 

Jacob and his family traveled on. The 
farther they went the more Jacob wondered 
about his twin brother, Esau, who had been 
so angry when Jacob left home. He feared 
to meet him, so sent messengers aliead to 
tell Esau that he was on his way. Esau had 
moved, too, but the messengers found him. 
They told Esau how rich his brother Jacob had 
become, and that he was returning with his 
big family. Esau sent word that he would 
meet him with four hundred men. Jacob 
was frightened lest they were coming to fight 
so he divided his family and flocks into 
two companies for safety. Jacob re- 
minded God about his promise, and said, 
‘* With my staff I crossed this river, now I 
am two companies.’’ Jacob prayed that 
Esau might not harm them. Jacob was so 
anxious that he didn’t sleep that night. Tle 
chose several bunches of cattle and sheep as 
presents for Esau, and sent them ahead 
with servants. When his family and flocks 
were safe, Jacob prayed all night for God’s 
blessing. 

Lesson Story.—When morning came Jacob 
saw Esau and his four hundred men coming. 
Jacob bowed low seven times. Esau ran to 
meet him. They embraced and kissed each 
other, and even cried for joy. Then Esau 
began to look around, He saw Leah’s big 
family of children, and said, ‘* Whose are 
these ?’’ Jacob answered, ‘* These are the 
children whom God gave me.’’ Then Rachel 
and her family drew neat. Esau was sur- 





prised. He saidto Jacob, ‘* What did those 
cattle and sheep mean along the way?’”’ 
Jacob said, ‘* They are my presents to you.’’ 
Esau said, ** I have enough,’’ but Jacob per- 
suaded him to keep them. 

For twenty years Jacob feared to meet 
Esau. After all, they met kindly, as the 
Bible says, ‘‘Be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving each other,’’ etc. 

Esau wanted to guide Jacob safely to that 

art of the country where he lived, but 
Jacob said, ‘* The children and cattle must 
travel slowly;’’ so Esau returned to his 
home, and Jacob traveled slowly until he 
reached the place near where he set up the 
stone altar at Bethel. God had kept his 
promise and brought him safely back. His 
dear old father, Isaac, was still living. Re- 
peat : 


‘** Help us to do the things we should, 
‘To be to others kind and good.”’ 


Sing ‘Closing Hymn,’’ from ‘Carols :”’ 


‘* Make us kind and loving, 
Help us to obey."’ 
(Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago. 25 cents.) 


Hand-work,—Give a type-written copy to 
be pasted in each book and repeated at home: 


‘* Father in heaven, help thy little children 
‘To please thee ever in their work and play. 
Help them to be truthful, gentle, kind, and 
loving, 
To be like -™ and follow him alway."’ 
(Songs for Little People: Pilgrim Press, Boston ; 60c.) 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ID you ever look in the back of the 
dictionary to find what your name 
means? Lettie has a new name. She 

is my ‘* Geyser Girl.’? Can you guess why ? 
Because she has proved herself to be ‘* Old 
Faithful.’’ If you could change your first 
name would its meaning affect your deci- 
sion? Martha T— as a little girl always 
wore blue, sol called her ‘¢ Bluebird.’’ But 
last summer she appeared in russet brown, 
—shoes, stockings, dress, ribbons, all match- 
ing. ** Bluebird,’’ I called, ** I am afraid I’1l 
have to change your name to ‘ Little Brown 
Wren.’’’ ‘Oh, no,’’ she replied, ‘‘let me 
still be ‘ Bluebird.’’’ ‘* Why?’ I asked. 
‘* Because ‘ Bluebird ’ means happiness,’’ she 
answered. The meaning of Martha’s new 
name meant something in her hfe. 

Jacob, supplanter, tricky old schemer, had 
his name changed to Israel, a prince of God. 
Something wonderful must have happened, 
for Jehovah himself gave Jacob his new 
name, Let us see what that great contest 
was that resulted in the overthrow of the 
plotting Jacob. 

Many events have occurred in Jacob’s 
life since that vision at Bethel. He metand 
loved Rachel, he served Laban fourteen 
years for her, then he remained there as 
Laban’s servant until he had accumulated 
great wealth in flocks and herds, and had 
reared a large fdmily. Because of Laban’s 
unfair conduct, Jacob decided to return to 
his own land. Recall the message to Esau, 
and the reply that Esau was coming to meet 
him with four hundred men. Note Jacob’s 
fear and the reason for it. Sin is at the 
base of all fear. It is the guilty one that 
runs when the police officer approaches, 

Here in a great crisis his self-confidence 
deserts him, and he turns to Jehovah. Note 
his prayer and confession, Jacob seems to 
be coming nearer to Jehovah. Have the 
girls look up Genesis 31 : 42, 49; 32:1, 2. 
But Jacob is not yet usable. Note his next 
act, See in it the traces of the same old 
schemer who thinks Jehovah needs his 
diplomacy to make a successful meeting. 

Picture the various groups of servants, with 
their goats, rams, camels, cows, etc., ad- 
vancing to meet Esau. Note the message. 
Emphasize the fact that here Jacob acknowl- 
edges the leadership of Esau. Jacob has 
done a hard thing in admitting his wrong. 
How often, when girls quarrel, we hear 
them say, ** Well, I’ll never speak first.’’ 
They forget that the girl who ‘‘ makes up” 
the quarrel.is the stronger, better girl. She 
is the peacemaker. 

Jacob’s self-confidence is not yet gone. 
If he meets Esau in peace, which do you 
think will receive the credit,—the prayer 
or the gifts? Jehovah knows only too well ; 
so Jacob is restrained from going forward 
until the lesson has been mastered... Jacob 
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never thinks hie return and his success are 
entirely due to Jehovah’s mercy. ‘lo sub- 
mit his will in unconditional surrender 
meant a great battle. Explain the wrestling. 
Explain how the shrunken sinew would be a 
constant reminder to Israel of his own weak- 
ness apart from Jehovah. But, convinced at 
last, Page pleads now for Jehovah’s blessing 
(not his father’s) with the same persistence 
and vigor he had used to attain his old 
standards, 


Relate the meeting of the brothers. Con- 


trast the character of fleeing Jacob with re- 


turning Israel. Summarize the steps by 
which he attained to it: (1)-Realization of 
his own sin and weakness, and appealing to 
Jehovah. (2) Absolute surrender of his life 
to Jehovah’s will. 

We leave Jacob for a time, but we shall re- 
member him as Israel, the sinner to whom 
Jehovah gave a victory over his sinful, way- 
ward self. He could never, by all his hard- 
est efforts, make right a life founded on sin. 

Have you ever crocheted a ‘‘ miser purse ’’? 
Do you remember how careful one must be 
not to have a twist in that first chain of 
stitches? No amount of diligence afterward 
will correct or hide it, The longer one 
crochets after the mistake the more there is 
to be ripped out, 

So in Jacob’s life he had to go back to the 
place where he had attempted to direct his 
own life, and be forgiven. Shall we not 
avoid any such ‘twists’? and mistakes by 
giving our lives to Jesus Christ? There will 


be no ‘‘ripping’’ and regretting if he plans - 


for us. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read of Jacob’s reconsecration at Bethel, 
and the confirmation of his new name (Gen, 
35 : 1-15). 

Read Genesis 35 : 23-29. How many 
sons had Jacob? Which were Rachel’s 
children, Notice who buried Isaac, 

Read Genesis 37: 1-11. Which son did 
Jacob love best? How did he show it? 
What wonderful dreams did Joseph have ? 

Read Genesis 37 : 12-24. How did the 
brothers show their jealous hatred of Joseph ? 

What was at the root of their actions? 
Memorize 1 Corinthians 13:4. Find three 
causes for their envy, 

Read Genesis 37 : 25-36. What became 
of Joseph ? 

ead chapter 37 at one sitting. Which 
brother did show a little bit of brotherly 
love? 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 


6 OYS,’’ began teacher when we were 
in our seats, ‘‘do you know where 
Judge Moss, up on the hill, got his 
money ?”’ 

‘¢Out West,’’ spoke up Bulldog.”’ 
going out there, too, some time.”’ 

‘+I hope you won’t go like he did,’’ said 
teacher. Then he told us that when Judge 
Moss was a young man he cheated his father 
out of a hundred dollars and had to skip out. 
He bummed his way west, and had an awful 
hard time, but finally made a lot of money, 

ot married, came back home, asked his 
Ether to forgive him, and took care of the 
old man as long as he lived. 

‘That was something like Jacob in to- 
day’s lesson,”’ explained teacher. Then he 
had Fred read about it in the Bible Story 
Book, how Jacob worked seyen years for a 
wife, and then married the wrong girl, but 
finally got the right one, too, had eleven 
children, got rich, at last started back home, 
heard Esau was coming to meet him with a 
lot of soldiers, and all that. 

While he was reading it, Carl drew the 
map on the board, and marked each place 
that Fred read about. 

Then teacher had me give the names of 
Jacob’s children. He said that there was 
where the twelve tribes came from. 

When Fred got to that part where Esau’s 
army was coming, teacher made him stop 
while Bert read the prayer Jacob prayed, in 
Genesis 32: 9-12. He certainly did pray 
some. 

Fred read on about the present Jacob fixed 
up for Esau, and teacher had Bulldog take 
his beans and act it out on the table. Two 
lines of beans at one end was Esau’s army. 
Four groups of beans in the middle stood for 
the sheep, cows, etc., of the present. Back 
of that he fixed up eleven beans for the 


“ec I'm 

















,, dog, 
“cheated him out of.’’ 
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eleven children, two for the nurse-girls, two 
for the wives, and one for Jacob. 

Once more Fred read on about Jacob’s 
wrestling with that angel, or whoever it was. 

Carl — out the place on the map, 
and teacher showed a picture of the brook, 

He said that God was wanting to give 
Jacob a big blessing, but that Jacob was 
bound to win the blessing his own way; so 
God had to teach him to give up and be will- 
ing to take it God’s way. He explained 
that the blessing was ing out the old, 
mean self, and putting in a better self, like 
it says in the Bible, ‘‘I will take the stony 
heart out of their flesh, and give them a 
heart of flesh.’’ 

Teacher said that’s what all poor human 
nature needs, but it comes only by yielding. 
Then he put on the board : 





Wwe TO 
CONQUER sy YIELDING GOD’S 
SELF LOVE 











‘*How many of you ever swam the 
river?’’ asked teacher. 

‘*T have,”? spoke up Bulldog, ‘lots of 
times.’ 

‘*Did you swim straight across?"’ he 
asked. 

** No, nor you can’t, either,’’ exclaimed 
Bulldog, looking disgusted. ‘‘ If you want 
to land on the big sand-bar by the bridge, 
you’ve got to go up on this side about half a 
mile and swim down with the current.’’ 

‘1 see,’ smiled teacher, ‘‘and that’s just 
the way it is with getting anywhere in the 
Christian life. We make no progress if we 
try to force ourselves across God’s will, but 
if we yield and let him have his way with us, 
we soon reach the shore of his blessing.’’ 

I was getting awful afraid the bell would 
ring before we got those beans all together, 
but teacher hadn’t forgotten. He went on 
with the story, and had Bulldog move the 
beans up closer and closer, till Jacob and 
Esau met. Then Skinny and Bumps read 
their dialogue right out of the Bible. It was 
great. 

‘* What was it that won Esau’s favor?’’ 
asked teacher. 

‘* All them cows and things,’’ said Bull- 
‘¢ He got back more than Jacob ever 


‘* But he said he didn’t want them,’’ ob- 


Ago i 
_ jected teacher. 


‘*T think God softened his heart in an- 
swer to Jacob’s prayer,’’ said Carl softly. 

‘* Yes,’’ smiled teacher, ‘**God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.’ But God used something in Jacob 
with which to answer the prayer.’’ 

‘*T guess it was his loving spirit,’’ spoke 
up Fred, 

‘¢ That’s it,’? nodded teacher. 
the most powerful weapon in 
enémies,’’ 

‘**I don’t see how,’’ pouted Bulldog. ‘*It 
don’t hurt them any.”’ 


** Love is 
destroying 





** Because love turns enemies into friends,” 
smiled teacher. Then he put under the 
other sentence on the board this one : 





we THEM 
CONQUER sBYGIVING OUR 
OTHERS LOVE 











Bulldog shook his head, but Fred said one 
time a man hated him because the old fellow 
thought he had stolen his dog. But he just 
kept speaking pleasant to the old man and 
watching chances to do little things for him, 
and last Christmas the man sent him a pres- 
ent. So he said he guesses it worked all 
right. 

** Sure,’’? nodded teacher, ‘¢ it will always 
work if you give it time enough. ‘Overcome 
evil with good,’ you know.’’ And there 
went the bell. , 

The home-study slips for next time are: 
What kind of boy was Joseph? Why did 
his brothers hate him? How old was he 
when he was sold? Howmuch did they get 
for him in our money? How many sins did 
{coeph's brothers commit in getting rid of 

im? Bert is appointed geographer to be 
ready to show where any place is, and Fred 
has to learn all about how they make brick. 


A Word by the Editor: The following 
suggestions will show how to use Pucker’s 
view effectively in your teaching : 


I. How to Begin. 


‘Tell of some man who went away in dis- 
grace, but got rich and came back to make 
amends. Some well-known character is 
best. 


Il. Method to Use. 


Beginning at the close of the last lesson, 
have the story read from a Bible story- 
book, depicting the meeting by groups of 
beans, pointing out each place on a map 
as it is mentioned, and showing a picture of 
Jabbok. Smith's Bible Dictionary has one 
if you find no better. Have-two boys read, 
as a dialogue, what Jacob and Esau said 
when they met. 


Ill. Truths to Teach. 


1. Blessings through surrender from Jacob's 
wrestling, illustrated by a blackboard 
sentence, and the way to swim a river. 

2. God our best protector, love our best 
weapon, from Esau’s softened heart, 
illustrated by a’ blackboard sentence, 
and the experience of some boy who has 
tried it; -Draw out the boys on this 
point, but have some experience of your 
own to tell if they fail you. 


IV. Scripture to Apply. 

1. Jacob wrestling (Ezek. 11 : 19). 

2. Esau's softened heart (Psa. 46: 1). 

3. Love our best weapon (Rom, 12: 21). 
V. Work to Assign. 


To each boy some question about Joseph, 
one boy to be geographer, another to learn 
about brick-making. 


vam AT = thoroughly all the other 
lesson articles in this paper, so as to be ready 
for any question that may come up. 





( DEAN GRAY’S 


By James M. Gray, D. D. 


BIBLE CLASS ‘| 


Dean of the Moody 
Bible Institute 





Jacob Becomes Israel 


ACOB means ‘supplanter,’”’ but Israel, 
‘*a prince with God,’’ and this is what 
Jacob now became by grace, Filled 

with wonders is the lesson. The angels, the 
divine wrestling, Esau’s transformation, — 
how much we need the Holy Spirit to un- 
derstand these things. In the first place, 
be sure to identify on the map all the sacred 
places named, which will help not a little. 
Then think how God’s condescending good- 
ness shows itself in sending his angels to 
encourage Jacob at this. crisis (32 : 1, 2)—- 
such a man asJacob! ‘* Mahanaim ’’ means 
two camps, with reference perhaps to the 
angels as one, and his own household as the 
other. 


Note where Esau was dwelling at this 
time, and Jacob’s fear of him, and its reason 
(vs. 3-8). Study the latter’s prayer, the first 


_of its kind in the Bible—adoration, con- 


fession, thanksgiving, petition, pleading. 
Note the argument in it, and what his faith 
had to rest upon (v. 12). 

Jacob is still the planner, however, and 
wasn’t his plan well adapted to propitiate 
Esau, from the human point of view? (vs. 


So re A weet ne a 





14-20.) He is acknowledging his wrong to 
Esau, and doing all in his power to make 
restitution, and we feel the justness of it, 
too. But the incident that follows shows 
that something must be done in Jacob’s soul, 
and then his brether’s propitiation will be 
wrought in another way. 

Here is another theophany, or manifesta- 
tion of God. And to think that Jehovah 
should not only have appeared in human 
form, but should have wrestled with a man ! 
(vs; 24-32.) What is the meaning of -it all? 
For one thing, it means that Jacob is still 
doggedly determined to have his own way— 
a symbolic act illustrative of his whole career. 
While wrestling with God, did he really im- 
agine, in a kind of dream, that he was wrest- 
ling with Esau? Was he seeking, in his 
own strength and by his own schemes, to 
make peace with him? If so, he is soon to 
learn that his sirength is made perfect in 
weakness. He cannot prevail with man 
until he first prevails with God ; and this he 
cannot do until he ceases His own efforts and 
simply clings to him for support and bless- 
ing. But this he will not do until God 
makes it impossible for him to do aught else. 
What a lesson for us!. May the same God 
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help us to translate it into our own experi- 
ence ! 

But who would have pre: such a 
change in Esau as verse 4 of chapter 33 re- 
veals! This is what God did in Esau, and 
not what Jacob’s gifts did. Recall once 
more Proverbs 16: 7. Jacob’s caution, 
however, still shows itself in that he does not 
follow his brother to Seir as he agreed, but 
turns sharply to the east, locating in Suc- 
coth. Notice the altar he erects ere, and 
more particularly the name he gives it. ‘* El- 
elohe-Israel’’ means ‘God, the God of 
Israel,’? which shows that Jacob has now by 
faith appropriated his name. 

We must pass over chapter 34. Jacob is 
still walking in his own ways, not having yet 
learned the full meaning of his new name, 
His dwelling at Succoth and at Shechem 
show this, in which we have the explanation 
of the fresh sorrow and discipline that come 
to him there. But in chapter 35 we find 
him coming back to the old homestead again, 
and rebuilding the altar at Bethel on the 
way, after a marked religious crisis has taken 
place in the family (vs. 1-7). And God once 
more shows his goodness to him, and renews 
his covenant (vs. 9-15). Chapter 36 is taken 
up with what might be called the memoirs of 
Esau, where we Tenve him for the present to 
enter in our next lesson on the story of 
Jacob’s distinguished son, Joseph. 


Questions to Test Your Study 

1. What are the meanings of ‘‘ Jacob’’ 
and ‘* Israel’? ? 

2. Have you examined the map in con- 
nection with this lesson ? 

3- Can you identify the different parts of 
Jacob’s prayer ? 

4. State in your own words the spiritual 
significance of Jacob’s wrestling ? 

5. How do you explain Esau’s change of 
heart ? 


CHICAGO. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday April 20, 1913. 
Favorite. Verses: . 1. In the Psalms 
(Psa. 19 : 1-14) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Meditation (Psa. 1 : 1-6). 
Turs.—Shepherd of love (Psa. 23 : 1-6). 
WED.—Penitence (Psa. 51 : 1-12). 
‘THURS. —Affliction (Psa. 69 : 1-14). 
FRI.—Confidence (Psa. 91 : 1-16). 
SAT.—Gratitude (Psa. 103 : 1-12). 











uote one verse that has helped you, and 
tell how, 
How can we make the Psalms our own in 
experience ? 
Why do you like the Psalms? 


O OTHER book, probably, has so 
largely influenced the turning points 
in men’s lives, given expression to 

their deepest experiences and woven itself 
into the very fiber of their character as the 
Book of Psalms. All readers of this paper 
should get Prothero’s ‘‘ The Psalms in Human 
Life,’? which can be obtained in Everyman’s 
Library from E. P. Dutton & Co.; New York, 
for thirty five cents, and read there the won- 
derfully rich collection of instances in which 
the Psalms have either determined human 
life or, supplied utterance to it in its time of 
greatest meaning. This one book will sup- 
ply material for many prayer-meetings and 
will enrich all our study of the Psalms. 
% 

The newspaper accounts of the inaugura- 
tion of President Wilson gave interesting in- 
formation regarding the verses of Psalms 
kissed by various presidents, This was the 
account in the New York Timés: 


When Woodrow Wilson took the oath of | 


office to-day he pledged his fealty to the 
country by kissing a page of the Bible opened 
at random, and in doing so his lips brushed 
the verses beginning: ‘*And take not the 
word of truth utterly out of my mouth.’’ 

The six verses from the 119th Psalm, be- 
ginning with this forty-third verse, are 
words which gave additional solemnity to his 
promise to ‘‘ protect and defend the Consti- 
tution,”’ 

It. is the custom when an oath is adminis- 
tered to a President of the United States that 
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If You Would Observe 
MOTHER’S DAY 


T IS in ‘‘honor of the best mother 
who ever lived—your mother,” that 
Mother’s Day was founded. The 

second Sunday in May is the time of its 
observance. 


Next week's issue of The Sunday 
School Times is to recognize Mother's 
Day by two special articles. Hugh 
Cork, Chief-of-Staff of the Times’ ‘* Sun- 
day-school Clinic,” will show how Moth- 
er’s Day can be observed in the Sunday- 
school in an impressive and inspiring 
way. The Day has already been cele- 
brated around the world,—not only 
throughout North America, but in 
Africa, Australia, Honolulu, and China. 
The: Sunday-school offers a very direct 
opportunity for bringing out the richest 
sentiment of this movement which is 
pr a fresh expression of God’s will, 
‘* Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

A tug on the heart-strings is made ina 
story for grown-up readers which will 
be published in the same issue, en- 
titled ‘‘ Their Mother’s Day,” by Anne 
Guilbert Mahon. Perhaps you'll recog- 
nize your mother in the story. And 
perhaps some of us will recognize our- 
selves,—and be sorry that we do. But 
we'll be glad to have read it, and glad 
if we still have an opportunity to make 
every day a new kind of Mother’s Day 
for the dear, patient, eagerly unselfish, 
tireless, loving mothers whose love for 
us has been cheerily wearing them out 
these many years, In Miss Mahon’s story 
Mother Hall’s grown-up daughters came 
to the conclusion that they were ‘‘ only 
thankful that we have the chance to do 
it now, before it is too late.” 


Watch for The Sunday School Times 
of April 12 in preparation for 
Mother’s Day, May 11 

















immediately after the words have been 
spoken by the Chief: Justice of-the Supreme 
Court the clerk of the Supreme Court shall 
lift an opened Bible for him to kiss. 

President Wilson is not the first Chief 
Executive to kiss. verses in. the . Psalms. 
President Hayes, kissing the twelfth verse of 
the 118th Psalm, touched these words: ‘‘ ‘They 
compassed me about like bees; they.are 
} quenched as the fire of thorns: for in the 
name of the Lord I will destoy them,”’ 

Again, President Arthur kissed the. 31st 
Psalm, verses 1, 2, and 3: ‘In thee, O 
Lord, do I put my trust; let me never be 
ashamed; deliver me in thy righteousness. 
Bow down thine ear to me; deliver me 
speedily; be thou my strong rock, for an 
house of defence to save me.”’ 

President Cleveland on his first inaugura- 
tion day kissed a verse of the Psalms. This, 
the fifth verse of the 112th, reads thus: ** A 
good man sheweth favour and lendeth ; he 
will guide his affairs with discretion,’’ 

After him came Benjamin Harrison, who 
also kissed one of the Psalms. This time it 
was the first verse of the 121st: ‘*I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.’’ 

Then came Cleveland again, and this time, 
too, he kissed another verse from the same 
Book of Scripture. This was the twefth verse 
of, the gIst thoie : ** They shall bear thee up 
in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone,’’ 


% 


No other passage of Scripture is as well 
known as the Twenty-third Psalm. Can you 
remember any stories of its influence? Has 
it not filled some special place in your own 
family? See how many of those present at 
| this meeting can repeat this Psalm and find 
out how many Psalms in all are known by 
heart to all those who are present or to some 
of them, 


If you have never learned Psalm 62; verses 
5-8, learn them now. When the searching 
party was hunting for Captain Allen Gardiner 
| and his companions, who perished of starva- 
| tion in September, 1851, in Spaniard Harbor, 
| Tierra del Fuego, it was directed to the cav- 
| ern where the bodies lay by a hand painted 
| on the rocks with ‘* Psaim 62 : 5-8 ’’ under it. 
| Are we secure in this faith and trust ? 
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The Standard Bible for the 
lish World 


{America 
Standard 
ible 


Edited by the 
Revision Committee 
‘The American Standard Bible 
continues to grow in popular 
favor as no other translation ‘be- 
fore it ever did. ‘The demand 
is so great that the publishers 
have made this version in eight 
sizes of type and over 200 styles of 
binding so as to meet every want. 


Prices from 35 cents up—for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send for Booklet and Price List to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 5¢ Years 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 
























For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











A QUESTION typical of a number which 
relate to methods of Bible study and 
Bible reading in the home is the fol- 

lowing : 

‘* For years we have read around accord- 
ing to the old custom, usually reading two 
verses each, and reading consecutively 
through the Bible. Do you think this method 
profitable? The childién seem to tire of it, 
and look upon it as perfunctory.’’ 

The danger of this system rests in the fact 
that it appears to the child to be reading the 
Bible of necessity rather than for enjoyment 
and E* It is not so much the mere 


which we crave for our children. 

Surprise the children by reading shorter 
passages, selected with great care; amplify 
the Scripture lesson by a few enlightening and 
practical suggestions and adaptations. 

Sometimes it is wise to ask the children 
frankly to think over the fact that you want 
to make family worship as effective and as 
helpful as possible, and ask them to make 
any suggestions themselves. Those sugges- 
tions can be slightly altered to meet your ap- 
proval, and you have thereby gained the 
enthusiastic support and loyalty of those who 





To the Zurich Convention 


via the Baltimore-Southampton- Bremen 
ervice ot the North German Llovd means 
traveling in comfort and safety (excellent 
service—delicious meals) on !arge modern 
One-Cabin steamers, at surprisingly small 
cost, 
Write to-day for particulars of rates and sail- 
» ings, and send ro cents for valuable travel 
guide ** How to See Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland,’’ by P. G. L ilken, 
who tells with terseness and lucidity “what & 
to see and how to see it,’’—a book of roo 
pages, over 20 illustrations. 
A. Schumacher & Co., General Agents 
171S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
’ \ 
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U SIGH Shao FUROPE 


1 EuropeanTours.‘‘The Liberty W: is the best at 





‘moderate cost. Universal Tours, St. Thomas, Ont. . 





Zuric py’ Sunday School Cageies 1 “— 
. ut , t "> 
Switzer lana Mediterranean Srance, $249 


England. ‘lemple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston. 





COFFEE 


Easily and quickly 
made. A genuine per- 
colator. o clearing 
process needed. Mone 
refunded if not satisfied. 
Cost but 50 cents. Will 
last for years. Sent post- 
= on receipt of price, 
send for circulars and 
full description, 


Economic Percolator 





Co., Inc. 
265 Broadway, New York 
AGENTS As used in the ordinary 
coffee pot 


WANTED 





TEACH ING 
AND TEACHERS 


By 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


Doctor Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teach- 
ing and Teachers,"’ has found its 
way into the hands of many thou- 
sands of Sunday-school workers. 
It is still the popular book on 
Sunday-school teaching. 


$7.25 POSTPAID. 


Copies may be had from 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











were becoming wearied by the old form. It 
is also sometimes well to ask God publicly 
| in prayer to directin the proper conduct of 
the worship of the home, 


April 14 to 20 


Mon.—Gen. 33: 1-15. Jacob's Meeting with Esau. 

There is always a lurking of fear in our 
| hearts when we have wronged others. No 
| inatter how strong our faith may be, a sense 
| of justice is present, but God is better to us 
than we deserve, and Esau befriends the one 
who had deceived him. 


Our gracious and loving Father, we re- 
joice that time and love overcome the sins of 
impulse and bitterness. Help us, O God, to 
have the forgiving spirit toward those who 
have wronged us, even.as Esan. forgave his 
brother. In Christ’s name. Amen, 


Tues.— Gen, 32 : 1-13. 
Jacob’s Prayer and Present. 

This prayer came from Jacob’s heart, but 
it was a prayer.of necessity. The anguish of 
his soul was related to the terror of his mind, 
but with it all he had faith, The test of faith 
is often our willingness to pray in time of 
anxiety. 

We thank thee, O God, that thou art a 
hearer and answerer of prayer; that thou 
art more willing to give good gifts to us than 
we are to our children. We pray for the 
gift of divine peace when our souls are 
troubled by life’s anxieties; and in thy name 
we give to thee our gratitude. Amen. 


Wed.—Gen. 32 : 22-32. Wrestling with the Angel. 

_The great contests of life are not in the 
open field of battle; in the onrush of artil- 
lery, and amid the noise and smoke, but in 
life’s quiet places great victories are won in 
the dark—alone with God. 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee for 
the victory which thou dost give to us as in- 
dividuals when we strive alone for the right. 
Touch, we pray thee, the spot in our lives 
which may reveal to us our weakness and 
thy strength. In Jesus’ name. Amen, 


Thurs.—Jas. 5: 7-20. Effectual Prayer. 

We do not pray often enough, neither do 
| we pray enough about the simple, ordinary, 
| daily experiences of life. ..It is far more dan- 
| gerous to begin the duties of the day with- 
| out thoughtful, earnest prayer than to face 
life’s duties without food. 





man availeth much,”’ | 
power in prayer which Elias had, 
take to thee our physical infirmities as well 
as our sins, and know that thou art a great 
physician as well as mighty Saviour. Amen, 


Fri.—Rom. 12: 10-21. Christian Behavior. 

If we would follow the precepts and teach- 
ings of these lessons in the twelfth chapter 
of Romans, our lives would be consistent, 
happy, and useful, What a wonderful sen- 
tence closes this advice, ‘**‘ Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


Our infiniteand eternal Father, we thank 





knowledge of God’s Word as the love of it } 





| are noiseless and elastic. 
| over new or old wood or cement floors. 





thee for the wonderful example given to us 
in the 3 of Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
May we learn from him the power of a con- 
sistent life, and speak louder with our deeds 
than with our voices. In his name, Amen, 


Sat.—Acts 16 : 25-35. Triumphant Faith. 

There is a certain thrill which comes to 
every one who reads the story of Paul and 
Silas, as they prayed and sang in that Philip- 
pian jail, The great earthquake which re- 
sulted was no greater miracle than the tri- 
umph of their faith and the conversion of the 
jailor, Let us not forget to pray for the 
prisoners, for many a prisoner is praying. 

Thou great Saviour of men, we thank 
thee for the power which thou hast given to 
thy servants to praise thee and pray to thee. 
May the Holy Spirit give to us hearts of 
gratitude and hearts of faith that prison 
doors may be opened, and that those in the 
bondage of sin may be released, Amen, 


Sun.—Gen. 35: 9-15. Promise of Seed and Land. 

God changed the name of Jacob to Israel, 
and this name has always remained. We 
no longer speak of the children of Jacob, 
but the ‘‘ Children of Israel.’’ His genera- 
tions throughout the world bear the name 
which God gave him, for the man of selfish 
motive has become a Prince of God. 


Almightv God, our Heavenly Father, we 
thank thee that thou dost call us back at 
different times in our lives to scenes and 
spots where we have met with thee, and 
gained the lesson of thy love and leadership, 
May we have a Bethel on the highway of 
our lives to which we may return with happy 
memory and holy purpose. For Christ's 
sake, Amen, 


al 


How Shall the Floors 
Be Covered ? 


By William J. Eldridge 


HE object of the floor-covering is to 
lessen noise and disturbance, to save 
wear on the floor, to beautify the room, 

and incidentally to make the room. warmer 
and more comfortable. The movement of 
the feet and chairs over:the bare floor, espe- 
cially in the Sunday-school room, where rest- 
less children augment the disturbance, is very 


annoying.and productive of preventable dis-. 


order, The floor-covering then should be 
soft and thick enough to deaden the noise, 
‘this likewise serves to prevent the cold 
drafts that come up through an uncovered 
floor where the space underneath is open 
and unprotected. 

The material for the floor-covering may be 
any one of the ordinary carpets or mattings ; 
asbestos or composition flooring laid in plas- 
tic condition ; tile or cement ; and linoleum, 
—the nature of the material depending 
largely upon the financial condition of the 
church and the conditions of use. We have 
seen a church covered with a fine grade of 
China matting, costing probably forty cents a 
yard, that gave good service and made a very 
neat appearance. This, however, is only a 
partial remedy against noise, not being soft 
enough to deaden the sound entirely, and it 
is cold and cheerless in winter time. 

Cocoa matting, woven of the twisted fiber 
of the cocoanut, has been in use largely in 
Sunday-schools in the past, but has lost 
largely in favor because of its unsanitary 
nature. Being very open in texture, it 
forms a receptacle for dust and dirt that sift 
through to the floor, and cannot be reached 
except by taking up the matting. This 
matting is also harsh to the tread, and is not 
a perfect noise deadener, 

Linoleum is used to a limited extent on 
Sunday-school rooms, and has the merit of 
being sanitary, as it is easily cleaned. It is, 


i however, rather cheerless, so that many 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee that | 
“‘ the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous | 
May we have the | 
May we | 


would not count it an ideal floor-covering 
for the purpose. Composition floor-cover- 
ings, laid in plastic condition, and hardening 
within a few hours, have been adopted for 
numerous buildings where resistance to 
wear, fire-proof and water-proof qualities, 
and sanitary cleanliness are especially de- 
sired. It is claimed for them that they are 
impervious to heat, cold, and dampness, and 
They can be laid 


Churches aré sometimes furnished with 
tile or cement floors, either entire or in the 
aisles only. This is durable and sanitary, 
but cold and noisy. Hardwood floors, or 
plain flooring stained and varnished are also 
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CARPETS 


Church, Chapel 
Sunday School 


Direct from the mills. 
Ask your dealer for 


HARDWICK & MAGEE (0.’S 


Celebrated 
Rego Wilton and 


“Bundhar Willow 


Durable as Iron 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


The ideal floor covering for wear, service 
and economy. If your dealer does not 
handle our goods, write direct to us for in- 
formation. 


HARDWICK & MAGEECO. 
‘CHURCH CONTRACT DEPT. 
1220-1222 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















| Marbleloid- 
Sanitas 


FIRE-PROOF 
FLOORING 


is an ideal floor or wainscot covering for 
Churches, Public Libraries, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ings, etc., as it is absolutely Sanitary, Fire- 
proof, Waterproof, and Permanent. It,.is ar- 
tistic and practically noiseless, owing to, its 
high elasticity. > 

We have installed this material in hundreds 
of churches and other public buildings in vari- 
ous sections of the country. This flooring is 
guaranteed. Write for full information, ref- 
erences, samples, etc. 


The Marbleloid Compan 


Broadway and 34th St., New York, N 
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E FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. B. & E.L. SHAW CO. 
MAKERS OF 


Church Chairs, 
Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, 

Etc. 


~ 5 81 Causeway ST., 
Catatoaue on Request BOSTON, MASS. 

















CHURCH FURNITURE 


From the Highest Standard 


Vaught Furniture Co., 


PARKER, INDIANA 


The latest and most improved construc- 
tion on the market. Years of experience 
with a modern plant produces the goods. 
Write us. 


Church Plans 


Catalogue Free to Ministers 


Price’s Window Paper 


Send for Circular and Samples 


Benj. D. & Max Chas. Price, Architects 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


KLAGSTAD, THE ARTIST 


Makes a specialty of high-grade paintings for churches. 
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used to some extent, but. - hile sanitary, are 


' equally objectionable, and are rather expen- 


sive to keep in good condition, 

Many prefer that the floors should be 
covered entirely with the best quality of car- 
pet that can be afforded. A good wool in- 
grain carpet, with one or two layers of cot- 


. ton and paper lining under it, makes a very 


satisfactory floor covering. A carpet of this 
kind will last under average conditions five 
to ten years. The cost would range, ac- 
cording to quality, from sixty-five cents to 
one dollar a yard, of one-yard wide 

Some grades can be as low as fifty 
cents a yard, but it is btful if they are 
strong enough to be economical. 

With the exception of the ingrain, which 
is one yard, carpets are woven twenty- 
seven inches, or three-quarters of a yard 
wide, This, of course, increases the quan- 
tity of carpet required, and must be consid- 
ered in making an estimate, ‘The different 
ene considered suitable for church and 

unday-school use, in the ascending scale of 
rices, are tapestry Brussels, velvets, body 
russels, and Wiltons. ‘Ihe Wilton is the 
most durable, but is also the most costly, and 
is called for only by the more wealthy con- 
regations, A very good grade of velvet can 

bought for about a dollar to a dollar and a 
quarter a yard, and makes a very satisfac- 
oy carpet, 

n regard to decorations, the styles and 
colors in ingrains are varied enough to make 
it possible to secure a carpet in perfect har- 
mony with the other furnishings in the room, 
For many years red and black, or two shades 
of red, have been very popular, and are still 
called for very largely. Other combinations 
have come into use, however, and complete 
harmonies in coloring and design are fre- 





uently insisted upon in some churches. 
‘The decorative resuits, of course, are ob- 
tained with the most satisfaction in the more 
pes 
all, conventional patterns are most in 
favor. Perfectly plain, solid colors are fre- 
quently called for, and the request for this 
kind of furnishing is increasing. 

Churches are generally able to secure very 
considerable concessions in omy Most 
dealers will estimate on a c contract 
figure, including sewing, laying, and lining. 
Where the church is at a distance from the 
city, samples may be procured from which 
selection can be made. Measurements can 
be taken from blue-prints, and the goods cut 
and sewed ready to lay on the floor, 

The selection of the floor-covering is usu- 
ally delegated to 2 committee of ladies, 
Usually these committees are harmonious, 
and their task consists. principally in compar- 
ing samples and prices in several stores, care 
being taken to select dealers of known repu- 
tation. Committees sometimes, however, 
make their work a source of a great deal of 
anxiety because of an over-estimated sense 
of the importance of their decision, They 
hesitate to make a choice for fear of adverse 
criticism from some other members of the 
congregation who are not on the committee, 
This is unfortunate both for the committee 
and for the poor salesman who is seeking to 
persuade the doubting ones to have the 
courage of their convictions. A choice once 
made is seldom regretted, When the floor- 
covering is laid on the floor and a general 
sentiment of satisfaction is expressed by the 
congregation, a few adverse critics are soon 
silenced, and the committee is dismissed 
with a vote of thanks, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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waren Proor ASBESLOLITH worsevess 
THE MODERN CHURCH FLOOR COVERING 


ASBESTOLITH is a remarkably light and warm, durable, fire-proof material for floors. 
Adaptable to Churehes, Sunday-scheols, Celleges, Hospitals, Restaurants, Private Resi- 
dences. and all places where noiselessness, safety and resistance to wear are required. 
ASBESTOLITH is impervious to heat, cold and dampness, is clean, sanitary, noiseless 
and elastic. Will not chip, tear loose from base, nor disintegrate. Forms a continuous, 
fine-grained, smooth surface which never becomes slippery: 
ready for use in a few hours; wears as long as marble, tile and all other forms of flooring 
in common us.._ All colors and weights, fur old floors and new. In practical use 14 years. 

EE SAMPLE and descriptive booklet mailed on request, giving 200 individual 
references of satisfactory work done in most prominent buildings. 


ASBESTOLITH MANUFACTURING CO., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Selecting a Church Organ 


By Preston Ware Orem J 





© THE average layman the church 
organ of to-day is more or less of a 
mystery. Opportunities for close ex- 
amination are infrequent, and practically no 
two pipe organs are exactly alike. 

St. Augustine tells us that there was a 
time when all musical instruments were 
called organs. ‘The invention of the pipe 
orgun is veiled in deepest obscurity, and 
during the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era it developed but little. Since the six- 
teenth century, however, progress has been 
rapid and steady, and to-day we have to deal 
with a highly complicated and singularly 
ingenious piece of mechanism; so that the 
task of selecting and procuring a new instru- 
ment for church use is no inconsiderable 
undertaking. 

It is worth while to consider the possible 
make-up of the committee appointed to 
make the purchase, since this generally de- 
volves upon a committee. A desirable com- 
raittee would include a good organizer; a 
business manager accustomed to contracts, 
payments, and such details ; some one with 
a knowledge of building or mechanical con- 
struction; the organist or choir director; 
and the pastor, who should always be in 
close touch with enterprises of this nature. 

‘The first step of a committee after organi- 
zation should be to enlist the services of an 
organ expert; not merely a good player, but 
one competent to plan specifications and 
supervise the making and setting-up of new 
instruments, and one who will be honest 
and non-partisan. Pay him equitably: it is 
economy in the end. But make sure that 
no other commissions or extras are paid to 
any one, and beware of “‘runners”’ for 
various organ-building concerns and other 
interested parties, There should be no 
** graft ” of any kind in connection with the 
installation of a new church-organ, 

If the organ is to go into a new church 
edifice, the architect of the building should 
be taken into consultation, and some defi- 
nite idea of the size and scope of the organ 
be determined upon, even if it is not to be 
purchased immediately, in order that a suit- 
able space or organ-chamber be provided 
for it. This matter is often neglected, caus- 
ing trouble and confusion later, The size 
of the organ in proportion to the size of 


‘the church building and its acoustic quali- 


ties should also be considered. Many a 
good organ has been seriously handicapped 





by being placed in cramped or crowded 
quarters, and the efforts of many. a good 
choir have been rendered futile through 
being placed in some out of the way organ 
gallery. ‘Where a church is already built, 
even more Care is necessary in determining 
upon size, space, and position of a new organ, 

When we come to the organ itself, there 
are certain technical details and a few special 
names and terms with which all committee 
members or other interested laymen should 
familiarize themselves. The ‘‘kist o’ whis- 
tles ’’ of the old Scotchman is not a bad 
definition of an organ. That is what it really 
is: a gpllection of pipes or whistles set in 
wind-chests, supplied by a be//ows mechan- 
ism, and played from one or more £ey-boards. 
The key-boards for the hands are known as 
manuals; the row of larger keys for the feet 
are termed feda/s. In small city churches 
and in rural churches fwo-manual organs 
are usually found. The writer does not rec- 
ommend one-manual organs for any purpose 
whatever. But little music is at all available 
for such instruments, and they are generally 
ineffective. 

It is difficult to quote prices in an article 
of this sort, but, speaking in a general way, 
a small but satisfactory two-manual organ 
may be bought for as low as eighteen hun- 
dred dollars. A very desirable iristrument 
may be had for about three thousand dollars. 
For large churches a ¢hree-manuaé organ is 
recommended, The prices are correspond- 
ngly higher, 

By action is meant the mechanism between 
keys and pipes. There are three systems in 
use at present: the ¢racker, the pneumatic, 
and the e/ectric, with various modifications, 
The tracker is a thin strip of wood connect- 
ing the keys with the valves at the end of 
the pipes. When a key is pressed down, 
the tracker is pulled and acts on the valve, 
opening the pipe. For small organs, espe- 
cially in rural communities, the tracker action 
is simplest and safest. In the pneumatic 
action, tubes with compressed air supply the 
place of trackers, This action has some 
advantages, but it needs expert attention 
from time to time. The electric action is 
variously applied by modern builders, and is 
much in favor. In this action the valves 
are controlled by magnets, placed on éach 
valve. The details of this construction vary 
greatly. This action also needs care and 

( Continued on next page) 








For Mothers’ Day 


*! No service is mere beautiful or ap- 
priate than our ‘*S sf 
Boug ** Service entitled ‘* Moth- 
ers of the Bibie.’’ It furnishes 
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complete service; only eno cop- 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 


It is conceded that the individual 
communion cup is the best. 

Why not introduce it now? 

It is reverent. It is sanitary. " 

The Service is chaste and beautiful. 

The quality of our Service is th 
finest on the market. 

Quality—not price—should determine 
your choice. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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The Ceamal....... slides 
War in the Balkans 40 slides 
vid Livingston's 44 slides 


Send for Catalogue of Slides ‘and Stereopticons. 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc., Mfg’rs. 


Dept.73. 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Subscription Rates 
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ESTEY 
ORGANS 


In use since 1846, more than 
385,000 having been made 
and sold. ° 

It matters not where your 
field of work may be, you 
are within purchasing dis- 
tance of an Estey Organ. 
For sale in every city of 
importance throughout the 
world, ; 


ESTEY PIPE ORGANS 


have been placed in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, 
Turkey, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and more than a thou- 
sand in the United States. 


Place your contract with a 
builder whose record for re- 
liability is unquestioned, 


Estey Organ Company 


Factory, Brattleboro, Vermont, U. S. A 











Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Onty Established 1827. 


We offer for sale one of our two manual 
instruments (19 8 —Cathedral 
bear 7 he t for bition in a 
studio on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Main Office: KENDAL GREEN, MASS. (near Boston) 
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Union Missionary Training Institute 


Interdenominational. Co-educational 

Purpose ; To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 
Instructors; A faculty of 30 pastors, physicians 
and teachers. Defariments ;: Biblical, Literary, 
Medical, Musical, Linguistic. Medical Training 
Department : 200 Lectures with Clinical and Dis- 
pensary Work. Oriental Languages: 14 can be 
taught, if needed, almost wholly by native teach- 
ers. Some Resuéts : 188 students have gone to 25 
Countries under 24 Missionary Societies, and 33 
are in Home Work. Regular Charges: $100 

r year. Write freely to Mrs. L. D, Ostorm, 


. rincipal, ERLE Waverly Ave. Brooklyn, N. 


Scientific methods with prac- 
Hartford foe Pons 8 Large faculty 


Graduate fellowships, th a>. 
foreign and resident. Open 
to all college graduates. Seminary 
Harttord School of Religious Ped wony 
00) e 8 a. 
Trainin Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 
Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford,Ct. 


Preparation for Social 
and Religious Service 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 
pares young women for social and religious service 
among both American and foreign-born people, and 
for Pastors’ Secretaries and the various forms of In- 
stitutional Church work. Correspond with Mrs: ay 
W. Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, 0. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
attention. For very large organs it is almost 
a necessity as they are built at present. 

In former times, the bellows of all organs 
were pumped fey. but at present motors 
are used, even for small organs. ‘here are 
various forms of water-motors and electric 
motors, Where electricity is not obtainable, 
water-motors may be » but such a motor 
should never be selected until the fact is 
established that there is always’ sufficient 
water pressure to run it satisfactorily. Some 
electric motors are unpleasantly noisy, They 
should be so placed as to obviate this defect. 

Fortunately, there are a number: of repu- 
table builders in various parts of this country 
making excellent organs. A suitable num- 
ber of these should be allowed to bid, after 
being informed of the probable amount to be 
expended by the committée, and the general 
scope and style of the organ hoped for. - If 
an expert'be retained, he may draw up pro- 
visional specifications. The bids of: the 
various builders should be accompanied: by 
the most complete specifications it is possible 
to make, also by the builders’ form of con- 
tract. After carefully canvassing. the bids, 
the committee should | apes to investigate 
the most promising and attractive. See and 
hear other organs by the same builder, espe- 
cially those of nearly the same size and scope 
«8s the instrument to be built: Talk freely 
with those in possession of these instruments, 
but beware of ‘interested parties.’’ The 
main points to be considered are quality of 
tone, materials, workmanship, touch, quick- 
ness of response to the touch, quality, and 
i value of all mechanical accessories, 

iability to.get out of repair, susceptibility to 

dampness, anu ome wetails” suggested by 
the expert. Beware of ‘‘ freak organs ’’ and 
** builders’ fads,’’ and bear in mind that the 
organ is primarily for use in- worship, not-for 
concert purposes, Fancy stops are well 
enough in their way, but-I have known a lot 
of them, when assembled together, without 
the proper foundation stops, to sound like a 
particularly bad brass‘band.' A written rec- 
ord should be kept of all organs examined. 

The organ once selected, and the contract 
signed, the progress of erection should be 
watched carefully and the very letter of the 
specifications be. insisted upon. The organ 
should: not be accepted and-the final. pay- 
ment made until everything has been thor- 
oughly examined and tried out. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
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Right Heating and Ventilating 
By J. Howard Hutchison 


NE of the first things to consider after 
the architéct has been engaged is the 
securing of a competent heating en- 

gineer. He and the architect-will work to- 
gether arranging for the necessary details. It 
is =ot well to leave this important branch to 
the heating contractor unless he is known to 
be competent and dependable ; as the aver- 
age contractor i$ not capable of properly 
handling work of this sort, he is likely to 
get the boiler manufacturer to lay out the 
svstem for him. This is not desirable, as 
the manufacturers are inclined to look on 
each piece of work as a purely commercial 
proposition, with the idea merely of selling 
their goods, They are not responsible to 
any one for the proper installation of the 
system ; if it fails to work it is the heating 
contractor’s responsibility, and he, not being 
competent (for if he had been, he would not 
have gone to them in the first place), does not 
know where 'the trouble is. Some one else 
should be engaged who does know, thus 
avoiding delays, inconvenience, and unnec- 
essary expense. 

To those who are contemplating the in- 
stallation of a heating system, I would sug- 
gest the use of steam as the main factor. 
Hot water is not desirable for church and 
Sunday-school buildings, as they are usually 
only in use part of the week, and a hot-water 
system, therefore, would have to be emptied 
and refilled with water on each occasion, or 


the fire kept up while the building is not in 


use. The pipes, radiators, boilers, etc., be- 
ing filled with water, would freeze up and 
cause considerable. damage if this were not 
done, ‘ Then again, hot water is not as quick 
to respond or heat up as steam ; the body or 
volume of water is much greater; for the 
whole system, containing water, takes longer 
to circulate. In a steam plant the boiler 
only is partly filled with water. 

Some form of ventilation should be adopted 
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which requires the opening of neither doors 
nor windows, with the usual resulting annoy- 
ance and discomfort. Where the funds are 
available, this should be done by the use of 
a fan or blower located in the basement in 
connection with a cold-air chamber and 


steam coils, These coils should be con-; 


trolled by thermostats located in the body of 
the Sunday-school or the church auditorium, 
which operate automatically by the increase 
or decrease of temperature as the people 
assemble, The heat and foul-air increase 
causes the thermostats to operate, shutting 
off the proper amount of coils, while the fan 
continues to operate, supplying fresh air at 
all times, The writer. has in mind a large 
building in which, previous to the assembling 
of the people, all the heating apparatus was 
running to its full capacity, yet within halfan 
hour after the people had assembled coil 
after coil was automatically shut off, until the 
fan was forcing air into the building from the 
outside at a temperature of thirty-four de- 
grees. Thus one-can readily see the need 
of ventilation where a large number of peo- 
ple are confined in a limited space. 

These ventilating ducts can be conveni- 
ently and inconspicuously brought up from 
the basement at the ends of pews, with a 
small grill covering the opening, facing the 
aisles, thereby eliminating unsightly regis- 
ters in the floors. In conjunction with this 
arrangement enough direct radiation should 
be placed in proper locations, where space 
will permit, to overcome the heat loss through 
windows, walls, and doors. Radiators known 
as the wall type are more efficient than the 
ordinary radiators, and take up much less 
space in the passageways and aisles. 

The most serviceable, most easily man- 
aged, and least troublesome heating system 
for the ordinary church or Sunday-school 
building is, in the writer’s belief, the ordi- 
nary one-pipe system, if well designed and 
erected to relieve the system quickly of con- 
densation, and if connected with an air-line 
or pipe-run from the air-valve on each 
radiator to a hydraulic vacuum pump. ‘This 
means quick and positive circulation, reduc- 
ing friction to a minimum as the steam is 
operating in a vacuum, and therefore does 
not have to force the air.out of the system 
and overcome friction by a greater pressure 
of steam than that of the air contained within 
the system. Moreover, steam can be created 
more quickly by this plan, as water boils in 
a vacuum at a lower temperature, and this 
means a saving of the coal-pile. 


GLENSIDE, Pa. 








Fly to Pieces 
The Effect of Coffee on Highly Organized People 


‘*T have been a coffee user for years, 
and about two years ago got into a very 
serious condition of dyspepsia and in- 
digestion. It seemed to me I would fly 
to pieces. I was so nervous that at the 
least noisé I was distressed, and many 
times could not straighten myself up be- 
cause of the pain.” 

Tea is just as injurious, because it con- 
tains caffeine, the same drug found in 
coffee. 


‘*My physician told me I must not eat 


any heavy or strong food and ordered a 
diet, giving me some medicine. I fol- 
lowed directions carefully, but kept on 
using coffee and did not get any better. 

‘*Last winter my husband, who was 
away on business, had Postum served 
to him in the family where he boarded. 
He liked it so well that when he came 
home he brought some with him. We 
began using it and I found it most excel- 
lent. 

‘* While I drank it my stomach never 
bothered me in the least, and I got over 
my nervous troubles. When the Pos- 
tum was gone we returned to coffee, 
then my stomach began to hurt me as 
before and the nervous conditions came 
on again. 

‘* That showed me exactly what was 
the cause of the whole trouble, so I quit 
drinking coffee altogether and kept on 
using Postum. The old troubles left 
again and have never returned.” 

‘* There’s a reason,” and itis explained 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Weill- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from. time to time. . They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


‘APRIL 5, 1913 





Here is an ideal investment for savings 
or idle funds— 


SIX PERCENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Payable on demand at any time after 
two years. xe 

And amply safeguarded by first mort- 
gages on improved estate, de- 
posited with one of the strong trust 
companies of Baltimore. 

These certificates are issued in even 
multiples of $100. Os Fs 

Interest checks are iled - regularly 
every six months, : 

In over 18 years there has never been a 
day’s delay in the mailing of these 
interest checks or in repayment of 
principal. 


Write for the Six Percent 
book — it is interesting. 





CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 








1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 








Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-school is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“ MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. CO. 
1031 Walnut Street,-  - Philadelphia, Pa. 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A to th for better Sunday- 
Re tot Music. 7 very tune within the 
range of the average scholar - 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 








The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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MOTOR RADAN scx. teth ses eric? 


fine sory back of it, soc. ““Home 


or and Publisherjand M Henry Grad in- 
Tealaneboli, tndiene! cident as basis. soc. Tell 
Mother I'l! be ere,” McKinley's message, world 


famous, 2sc. ‘* M Mother’s. Photograph, ey 
incident, xc. $1.00 secures the entire set, $1.00. 














A Heipful and Suggestive — 
Little Book for Superintend- 
ents and Teachers. 


A Prayer 
Before the 
Lesson 


By Philip E. Howard 











These devotional studies 
have been used in a large 
number of Sunday- 
schools.. There are nearly 
one hundred and fifty of 
the brief prayers that have 
appeared in The Sunday 
School Times. With each 
prayer is a reference to 
the Scripture upon which 
the thought of the praycr 
centers. A welcome gift- 
book for private, or class, 
or platform devotions. 


50 cents postpaid 


Order through your book- 
seller, or direct from the 
Publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 20 (Ges. 32 : 3 to 33 : 17) 





‘If We Were Building 


There is value in a backward look which 
discovers mistakes that may be avoided 
when the same road is traveled again. If 
ur church or Sunday-school is consider- 

a new building, you may find valuable 
hints in these letters from readers of the 
Times, inting out practical ways in 
which and rigewes 8 
school oetfiige could have been made 
more useful, If you know of mistakes or 
omissions that you would like to have 
remedied in your own church or Sunday- 
school building, the Editor will welcome a 
letter from you telling how the building 

might be improved. 








with'two rows of electric lights, and no 

window or skylight, hence the lights 
are always burning, because all the other 
windows are stained glass. 

: The walls are tinted brown; therefore 
they are light absorbers instead of reflectors. 

Hundreds of bats get into the roof of the 
building. Frequently one gets down one of 
the ventilators and flies around the auditor- 
ium and over the preacher’s head. After 
the church has been closed some hours the 
odor from these bats is very unpleasant. 
‘The remedy would be to take care to cover 
the inlets with fine netting. 

Make the space between the pews suff- 
ciently wide to allow one to pass out without 
others having to stand or have their toes trod 
upon, 

Wire hatracks under every seat for men’s 
hats would be a great help, so as to keep 
them from being trodden upon. 

-‘There should be bookracks large enough 
to-hold‘ sufficient hymn-books for the num- 
ber of seats, or at least for every other seat. 

If possible, avoid the choir’s being behind 
the preacher, so that they may be able to see 
his face.—A Western Reader. 


: Be ceiling of our church is dome-shape, 


- ATTEND a large, well-equipped church. 
Additions have been made to the build- 
ing since it.was first put up, to accom- 


(i; fatodate the iritréase* ii “attendancein the 
ie Sunday-school, so gur plant was not planned 
-s¥86 Touch with: reference:to the needs of the 
““ school as some other branches ‘of the work. 


If we were planning it to-day, I think we 
would take into consideration the following : 

1. We would plan for the Beginners and 
Primary departments on the first floor, so 
that the little ones would not have to climb 
stairs. 

2. We would try to arrange that the Junior 
department could assemble in their own 
room and not have to move after the open- 
ing service, exeept possibly by a slight re- 
arrangement of their chairs. 

3. We would plan a spacious place for the 
Intermediates and Seniors, which we do not 
have now, especially the Intermediates, 

4. Four doors lead to the street from the 
Sunday-school rooms, away from the audi- 
torium. If it were at all possible, I would 
advise that there be some way that would be 
especially attractive and inviting i#¢o the 
auditorium, so that the many feet that find a 
way of escape through the back doors after 
the lesson period might at least be turned in 
the other direction, to the open doors of the 
church.—Cora B. Dickey, General Secretary 
of Allegheny County Sabbath School Associa- 
tion, Pa, 


UR church building was completed and 
dedicated in 1901, so that it is re- 
ally a modern building. It cost about 

$100,000, 

The Sunday-school room or chapel is 
separated from the church auditorium by two 
communicating rooms known as the mission- 
ary parior and the pastor’s study. Then 
there are rooms, communicating with the 
main Sunday-school room, for the Primary 
department, two rooms for the Junior grade, 
a room for adult Bible classes, and the Inter- 
mediate department occupies the main room. 
A men’s Bible class has a gallery over the 
Primary room, : 

Twelve years ago the Beginners’ depart- 
ment was in its infancy, hence no provision 
was made for this department in our main 
room, It holds its sessions on the same 
floor, in the adjoining missionary parlor. The 
Sunday-school building has a clerestory, with 
plenty of light, and a ceiling thirty-three feet 
high, and with excellent ventilation. Another 
set of windows, with soft stained glass, light 
the lower floor. There is only one gallery, 
where the men’s Bible class meets, and this 





Lis about goo. 





can be reached from the vestibule without 
going through the main room. 
If we were planning again,—and this can 
be done at some future time without much 
nse,—we would place a corresponding 
galery on the east side for adult Bible 
s, and use the present wing-room for 
the ny gonad department; then we could 
have-all departments in one room except the 
Home Department.—G. M. Diffenderfer, 
D.D., Pastor First Lutheran Church, Car- 
tisle, Pa. 


E have used our building nearly one 
year, and aside from some minor de- 
tails of finish, do not know of any 

change to make if Seterage. It has — 
practical and satisfactory. e have depart- 
ment rooms for the ‘Eethees, Primary, 
Junior, and Intermediate, seating from 80 to 
too, The Junior and Intermediate rooms 
open into the Senior auditorium, which has 
sixteen class-rooms that are closed during 
lesson study. All departments have their 
own closing service. The building is well- 
lighted, both by day and night. Our capacity 
‘The classes are all provided 
with class tables, We have a large well- 
lighted basement social hall, 80 feet by 40, 
without any columns to interfere in its-use. 
—Alfred K. Roberts, General Superintend- 
ent First M, E. Sunday-school, Collings- 
wood, N. /. 


ROVIDE ventilation without direct drafts 
of air, if possible, especially for small 
rooms. 

2. Secure noise-proof partitions between 
rooms where music in each is likely to be 
conducted at the same time, or where music 
in one is likely while devotional service or 
teaching is going on in adjoining rooms. 
The Primary department should have rooms 
with dead walls (or double solid doors) to 
separate from other departments or class- 
rooms. 

3. Look ahead! Rooms are seldom too 
large ; the common error is to make them too 
small. Allow for growth (in reason, of 
course), 

4. Let sunshine in wherever possible. Do! 
not compel any class to work by artificial! 
light if daylight can be secured.—Z; ‘2. 
Clissold, Chicago. 
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The Last Apple Left 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


TWAS the first warm April day, and Ross 
and Nina were leaning out of the dining- 
room window, paring a big, polished 

winesap apple. Ross, of course, was doing 
the work—with his Christmas pocket-knife ; 
and Nina_was holding the end of the long 
ribbon of red skin as it uncurled from under 
the bright blade. ’*Twas the very last apple 
left in the bottom of the barrel sent down full 
from Grandfather’s mountain farm at New 
Year’s, and the children found it there only 
after much searching and feeling around in 
the dark closet. 

** Peel thin, Rossie,’’ warned his sister, 

***Course I will,’’ promised Ross, ‘* My, 
but she’s a corker }”’ 

And just then, somehow or other, the ap- 
_ slipped from under the blade, and left his 

andsuddenly. ‘‘There!’’ exclaimed Ross, 
preparing to scramble down, and in the next 
breath, ‘* Well, look at that, will you ?’’ 

A boy, a little dark, thin boy, whom they 
had not noticed before, darted swiftly for- 
ward from somewhere, as though he had been 
waiting for the opportunity, and caught the 
apple cleverly in his cupped hands. 

Ross drew back quickly, his own up and 
ready to receive it again, and Nina watched 
with interested eyes. 

Both children were astonished when the 
boy made no move to throw, merely clutch- 
ing the partly peeled apple, and staring at 
them with black, wide eyes. Before Ross 
could say the sharp sentence that occurred 


to him, the other boy, with a littlé jerk, had | 


carried the fruit to his mouth. But before he 
bit, into it, his expression changed, and with 
another jerk he flung back his arm and tossed 
it straight up into Ross’ still ready hands. 
**Good throw !’’ cried the boy at the win- 


dow, ‘‘ you better Aad have given me back | 
| among the heathen.’’ 


my apple; ’twas the Jast one left !’’ 
The other only scowled a little in reply, 


| that end I long to live. 
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and’ was about to turn away when Nina 
cried, ‘* Boy, wait !”’ Seising the apple al- 
most roughly, she picked up the pocket-knife 
and cut it in two, Then, leaning far out, 
she pitched one half to him, in her awkward 
little-girl fashion. It was caught ore 

‘*Why, Nina Allen!’ exclaimed Ross, 
with heat, ‘* what’s that for?’’ 

-** Look 1?" said Nina, softly, The strange 
boy was devouring his treasure. He cou 
hardly be called eating it:the half apple 
really disappeared im two gulps, seeds, stem 
and core, before the children’s astonished 
| om He seemed only to have twisted his 

ce a little, and lo, the thing was done. 
Putting his hands in his pockets, he 
stood and stared unblinkingly at the other 
half in Ross’ clutch. 

**Oh, .how dreadfully hungry he must have 
been !’’ breathed Nina, 

‘Why don’t you give him something to 
eat, then? Some bread and meat, and not 
your last piece of apple?”’ . 

‘* Because,’’ his sister replied, her lip quiv- 
ering a little, ‘‘ the pantry key is in Mother’s 
room, and she is lying down with a headache.” 

Ross hesitated. The thing he held in his 
hand seemed to burn him. e said to him- 


-self, over-and over, ‘* It’s the last one left.’’ 


Then he decided suddenly, and his wrist 
twisted backward, 

The boy saw the twist and was ready. 
In an unbelievably short space of time, this 
piece, too, was gone, 

** Well, I never did!’’ said Ross under 
his breath. .‘* What did you have for break- 
fast, boy!’’ There was a shake of the head 
that 6 agg to mean a great scarceness of 
breakfast. ‘*Going to have any dinner?’’ 
Another shake, Evidently the stranger had 
better ears than tongue. But neither 
breakfast nor dinner ! 

**Don’t you go!’’ Ross said. Running to 
the mantel, he grabbed a little bank, and was 
back at the window in a flash. - The boy 
looked doubtfully' at. the object in Ross’ 
hands, and very puzzled when he ran the 
knife blade into the little slit ontop. ‘* Hold 
up your cap,’’ Ross told him, and when the 
grimy cap was lifted, out from the tilted 
bank, along the blade, slid a dime, one five- 
cent piete,'two;'three, » ‘* That’s all,’’ Ross 
said, straightening up. .‘*Go around the. 


corner and, get: yourself something good. | 


You are.a sport, you are!’? 

Nina clapped her hands softly. The boy’s 
black eyes snapped as he gathered up the 
coins, ready for instant flight around the cor- 
ner. As he turned, he flashed a brilliant smile 
at the two, ‘‘God bless-a you!’’ he cried, 
in mellow, broken speech, and was gone. 

**It was all the money you had,’’ Nina 
said, lovingly, ‘and your last apple.’’ 

‘* Pshaw,’’ replied Ross, ** It was your last 
apple, too, and but for you I’d have made.a 
pig of myself. Let’s always peel the last ap- 
ple here at the window.”’ 


MADISON, VIRGINIA, 


tap 
When a Man is Consecrated 


(Continued from page 210) 

on Friday, October 9, 1747. Five days be- 
fore his death, as he saw the Bible in the 
hands of one who had just come into the 
room, he said: ‘*O that dear Book! That 
lovely Book! I shall soon see it opened! 
The mysteries that are in it and the mysteries 
of God’s providence will all be unfolded.’’ 

A few quotations from his private diary 
will help to reveal the true character of this 
remarkable man of God, One day he writes : 
**God gave me to wrestle earnestly for 
others, for the kingdom of Christ in the 
world, and for dear Christian friends, —I felt 
weaned from the world, and from my own 
reputation amongst men, willing to be de- 
spised, and to be a gazing stock for the world 
to behold.”” And again: ‘* OA, J love to 
live on the brink of eternity, in my views 
and meditations! This gives me a sweet, 
awful, and reverential sense and apprehen- 
sion of God and divine things, when I see 
myself, as it were, standing before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.” Once more: * Last 
year I longed to be prepared for the world 
of glory, and speedily to depart out of this 
world, but of late all my concern almost is 
for the conversion of the heathen; and for 
But blessed be God, 
I have less desire to live for any of the pleas- 
ures of the world than I ever had. I long 
to be a pilgrim; and want grace to imitate 
the life, labors, and sufferings of St, Paul 


GRATzZ, Pa. 
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Tomorrow 
Morning 


Serve Puffed Grains with cream 
and sugar. Or mix them with 
any fruit. 


Note the almond flavor — the 
taste like toasted nuts. 


Note how these thin, airy wafers 
melt away into delicious morsels. 





These are wondrous, whole-grain 
foods, puffed by steam explosion. 


Every food granule has been 
blasted to pieces by Prof. Ander- 
son’s process. Never were cereals 
made half so digestible. 


And the myriad cells, bounded by 
toasted walls, make a fuod delight 
which is far beyond description. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15¢: 


Except in Extreme West 


Tomorrow 
Night 


Serve Puffed Grains, like crack- 
ers, in a bowl of milk. 


The grains will float like bub- 


bles. They are four times as 
porous as bread, 


They are whole-grain foods 
which don’t tax the stomach. Di- 
gestion starts instantly, 


Crisp, nutlike and inviting— 
eight times normal size. You never 
knew a daintier dish than Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice in milk. 





Last year the lovers of Puffed 
Grains ate a quarter-billion dishes. 
Now it’s time your folks enjoyed 
them, Please order them to-day. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—-Chicago 
(417) 
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UP-T0-DATE SUNDAY- SCHOOL EQUIP 


> ee Or ates - 


ENT 
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— elaborate work for the larger city catch 


WW tarntes HAD YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE in manufacturing and furn 
rniture. 


ishing church and 
Pastors and building committees have been good enough to tell us that we have pleased them by the .. 


work that we have done. 


In order that the equipment may harmonize with the architectural treatment of 


Sere wreeaer nes 


o confer with them about their needs in this way, we are | 


ge = nw made, oon te that the equipment when completed will be pleasing to 
oy ts ciate anthotic thobion at the minimum of. cost for the modest chapel, as well as more | 


ll find our prices reasonable where quality and service are considered. 


guarantee to execute work 
We are confideat that you w 


all. 


of the building, we will welcome ‘the | 
or designs for pulpit furniture, seating and other fittings. If your building 


committee . 
‘we can please by ‘the « 








No. goA. Light Oak. 
No. 90D. Dark Oak. 


Size, 9x%4xx inches. 
ng reno ip 


These Register Boards are mote 
of oak, light or dark w: . Hi 

rained and finished, The Teck 

oards on the market at the price. 
So arranged that cards and num- 


bers can be readily withdrawn 
and the board used for general 


Sunday-School Chairs and Tables for 
All Departments 


The top is built up of three plies 
of wood. ‘The top ply is oak and the 
lower ply is soft wood. ‘The top 
made like this is practically unbreak- 
able. It is 36 inches in diameter, and 
from 18 to 28 inches in he * It is 
hinged and opens at right angles 
with the table. ‘The soft wood on the 
under side affords an excellent place 
to tack up class records, and displaying 
them before the class. 

‘The space under the top is sub- 
divided into seven spaces, each one 
large enough to hold hymnals or Bibles. 
‘The divisions run up to the top, so that 
in moving the table around the contents 
will not be mixed. 

The division in the center space 
can be taken out, and the space used 
for modeling in mr gy ste or wax, 
to show geographical features; or 
other work which the teacher desires 
to use. 

The table is made in different heights, 
so that it can be used from the Begin- Oak Tables, with- 
ners’ to the Adult Departments. out compartment, 





Folding Chair No. 1217. 
Price, $10.00 a dozen. 
Delivery extra. 





























No. 400 
Top open, showing 
space for supplies. 


Price, $8. 50 each; 5o0r 


Hymn 
Boards 





Made of light or golden quar- 
tered oak, light or dark wood. 
Size, 17x34 inches; 
about one inch thick. 
Price, complete, including 
words Psaiter, Sel., Hymns, 
and four sets of numerals: 


No. 2A, light oak, $5.00.. 








announcements. ngle Por and ca ee F . . ; less 10% ee é 10 or prepaid No. 2D, dark oak, $5.00. 
Price, complete, including | Chair “pal ny wie } taps as Catalog. Harare Tor a PB cast of tthe No. 2W, walnut, $6.00. 
Delivery extra. esi rch dnd’ the Mississippi. Delivery prepaid. 
, se ARE, } Motion Picture 
Clase Fhe €Edison-tome inetoscope 


Sunday-school, Christian En- 
deavor, and Bible Class Banners 
for best offerings and attendance, 
etc, Special banner designs fur- 
nished on application. 








% 
ro for Banner Catalog | 





ment, and for your church parlor entertainments. It is 
inflam le. A gréat variety ‘of subjects both as films and as slides are now available. 


‘The Edison Home Kinetoscope is neither a toy nor a delicate and complicated mechani 
bines simplicity, safety and effectiveness. 
























































and Lantern Sii 


Here is just what you have long wanted in your church, your Sunday-school, your Bible classes, 
ison’s latest, and is thoroughly reliable. 


our primary depart- 
¢ films are non- 


sm, but a machine that com- 


It is simple because Mr. Edison realized, when designing the instrument, that 
it would be operated. by people who are not scientifically or mechanically trained-; safe, because the source of light ‘is 
carefully protected, and effctive, because it compares favorably in design, material, workmanship and finish with the 


professional types of Edison 
Projecting Kinetoscopes that 
are used in theatres and other 
public places, 

Three different lens sys- 
tems and three different light- 
ing equipments are provided 
to meet varying conditions. 

Edison films (arranged in 
several classes, according to 
cost of their production) in- 
clude a multitude of subjects. 


A complete catalog avaitl- 
able for the asking. 


Edison Lantern Slides 


The Edison Home Kinetoscope 
is not only a moving picture ma- 
chine, but a stereopticon as 
well. Lantern slides, made wu 
with ten-views on each, are sol 
for use on it at fifty. cents each. 
As in the case of films, the slides 
cover a thousand interesting sub- 
jects selected oh a collection of 
world-photo; 


ra 
With each ahs is furnished. 





ae 
the. views contained. u 

Send for di descriptive an = “illus- 
trated pamphlets, giving all in- 
formation, Prices, etc. 





Events 





No, 50.B- 


Write for Sauvytn booklet 
with aves pares paces —— 


Write for illustrated catalog 
of dass and club insignia, 
rings, fobs, etc. 

















Cups : 
S. S. Athletic 








Price, 10 cents 
ir raining in Religion, 


‘The Twentieth Century Adult Class at Work. John'l’. Faris. 
Sunday. School in the Country. 


What a Superintendent Can 
Organization-for-Boys, 


H. -McKinney. 


Special Days in the Sunday School. 
‘The ‘Teacher Training Class. 
Helps for Leaders of ‘l'eacher Training Classes. 


Oliver. 


For Home Department Workers, E. Morris Fergusson. 


nday School Manuals 


Willis L. Gelston, 
‘The Sunday School Graded: Why? What? How? A. 


New Historical Maps for 
Bible Classes 
By Kent & Madsen 


each, postpaid. 
A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. 


John T. Faris. 
Do. Philip E. Howard. 


The maps.are not, sold separately. The complete se 
Allan Sutherland. 

Franklin McElfresh, D.D. 
Chas. A. 





United States. 


The execution of the maps, both in detail of drawing 
and in coloring, is superb. Size, about 17x25 inches. 


is mounted on a wooden roller, to fit on a music stand 
tripod, The extremely low price of $5.00 met includes 
maps, tripod, boxing, and free delivery in Continental 





Housing the 
Sunday-School 


Practical Plans for 
Sunday-School Buildings 


By Marion Lawrance 


t 106 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00 net; $2.12 postpaid. 


Superintendents, Church Building 
Committees, Architects, and all in- 
terested in Sunday-school ef- 
ficiency, should examine this book. 








Headquarters for 
The Conquest Fiag 
The Christian Fiag, and 

Conquest Supplies 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 
St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh St. 


San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 





The Westiminster Press visu: 2: ruc va, 


Cincinnati, 420 Elim Street 


Headquarters for 
The Pocket Testament 
League and Personal 
Workers’ Testaments 












enti ee: 





